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rden 15. 
Our Lordſhip having 
1 4 5 been pleas d to think 
avourable of my firſt 
Book upon this Subject, I 
have preſum d to Inſcribe this 
lg 5: Part 
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..... Dedication. __ 


Part to YOU, not tw 
Belicf chat the World will be 
inclined to hope better from 
me, when they find niy Stu- 
dies influenced oy ſo Great 
Patronage. 

It is not only from” You 
Lordſhip's Inclination to the 
Subject of . theſe Papers, of 
which none can be a better 
Judge than your Self, that 
you are not offended with any 
thing of this kind, but that 
you know a due Cultivation 
of theſe innocent Pleafures, 
will both improve our Us. 
derſtanding, and bete Our 
er 
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Dana 
The Temptations to Vice 
are always taken off in Pro- 
port ion to the Employments 
of thoſe Minutes which are 
by many ſpent in Idleneſs; 
and the vitious and litigious 
Part of Mankind, whom 
Your Lordſhip's juſt Awards 
correct, would be much leſ- 
ſened, if Recreations of this 
Nature took up more of the 
Time of thoſe who have an 
ee of ſpending it 
in Gardens. 

I avoid, my Lord, ſpeak- 
ing in the common Way of 
Dedicators, being certain that 
nothing can more offend 
YOU, than a Recital of 
Your own Praiſes If any 
thing 


half Hourof Your Lordſhip's 
in Vour Retirement from the 
Sphere of Publick Buſineſs, it 
is the utmoſt Ambition of, 
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PREFACE 


HE firſt Part of n my | Book = 
ing met with a — Re- 
5 ception from the Publick. and 
many Perſons of Quality and. Honour, 
having been pleas' d to ſend me their 
Obſervations on this Subject, my | firſt 
Acknowledgment: is due to them; and 
as, their Remarks are very Curious, I 
promiſe to Inſert them in proper Places 
of this Work. Inſormation is, always 
welcome to me, and Cavils I ſhall not 
mind, tho? I have not a few. from the 
Quarter from whence I preſaged; but 
have had the Good Luck to have the 
moſt n. from the moſt Igno- 
rant. * 
bebe in d Lend "Pare" 
will propoſe to my Reader in the ſame 
manner as I did ih the former, and give 


him 


PREFACE. 


"bij x ien View of what be i 10 
Cexpett'jn the Enſuing Sheets, 
In the firſt place, my Reader will 
find the Deſcription, and Uſe of my 
Invention for the mare ſpeedy Drawing 
or Deſiggings of Gafden- Plats; and 1 
am of Opinion, that when he once un- 
derſtands the right Uſe of it, I ſhall have 
his Thanks for that Diſcdiery. |? * 
I have then given the beſt Method of 
Pro pagating and Introducing all the 
c — of 3 Gaiden, s' Euergr ent, 
Fbtering Shrubs] Per annual, and An. 
nital Flowers| 60 Bulbous'roored Plants 
with 'teir different Heights, Beauties 5 
and” tines of Flowering. By "theſe ; 
means #'Garden may have always ſome. 
thing entertaining in it, while a Sticcef! 
| five Scene of Delight is kept up 'by 4 I . 
due regard to the pecilliar Sealons of t 
ah Ewen | ow oft ee 
There is ode Particuldr which wor 
to this ' Subje&' that could be no where 
Jo well introduced as here, i, e. the Ge . 
34 1h LI D (7 | neral 
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PREPACE. 
beral Trregularity and JOY of 
dead Ornaments in Gardens. 1 Wal 
only hint at a few. ron - Works ate often 
placed where there are no Proſpects. We 
ſee many large Statues in ſmall Gardens, 
and a few ſmall ones in large Gardens, 
The miſplacing of Ornaments in Gardens 
is another Fault, which is ſometimes ſo 
abſurd as to equal the miltnanagd Picture 
in Horace. | 


Delphinum Silvis  appingit, Hut ibus 
Aprum. 


Thus we view a Neptune in a dry 
Walk, and a Fulcan in the middle of a 
Fountain, 

Theſe are ſo ſhocking to common 
Senſe, that I think it ſufficient only to 
take a curſory Notice of them to make 
them avoided. 


. 
CONTENTS 
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CHAP, 4 


The Method of Planting an Acre of Ground 
with Timber-Trees and Underwood ; 
with the Profits which will ariſe from 
that Plantation in nine Tears, ſeventeen 
Tears, and twenty five Tears after 
Planting, p. 59 
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Deſcription and Uſe bf a NE u IxvE u- 

T10N for themore ſpeedy De ſig ning of 

Garden Platts; wherely we may pro- 

duce more Variety of Figures in an Hour's : 
| time, than are to be found in all the onde 1 
of Gardening now extant. | 1 } f 


7 Is INCE the Inſtrument now 
* WE deſign to treat of has afforded 
ESR Ya ſome Pleaſure to many of my 
1 2 1 [ have been ea- 
= fily perſwaded to make it pub- f 
ick. It is of the that Nature, that the. beſt 1 
Deſigners or Draughts-Men may improve 4 
PARTE - 7 8 and 


' 


_ thoſe Gentlemen 


2 New Improvements of 
and help their Fancies by it, and 
with wot certainty hit 1 1 
ney are to work for, 
- Withont being at the trouble of making 
many Varieties of eurer or Garden. Plai 
which will loſe time, and cauſe an un- 
neceſſary Expence, which frequently dif 
courages Gentlemen from making up their 
Gardens. In ſhort, the Charge of the 
Inſtrument is ſo ſmall, and its Uſe ſo de- 
lightful and profitable, that I doubt not 
its favourable Reception in the World. 
But to proceed: We muſt chuſe two 
Pieces of Looking-glaſs of equal bignels 
of the Figure of a long Square, 5 Inches 
in length, and 4 in breadth; they muſt he 
cover*d ons the Back with Paper or Silk 
to prevent rubbing off the Silver, which 


would elfe be too apt to crack off by fre 


quent Uſe. _ This Covering for the 


of the Glaſſes muſt be ſo put on, tht 


-hothing of it may appear about the Edgs 
on the bright Side. 

The Glaſſes being thus prepared, they 
muſt be laid Face to Face, and hinged to- 
gether, fo that they may be made to opt 
and ſhut at pleaſure, like the Leaves of 1 
Book; as for Example, the firft Fipw: 
ſhows us the Backs of the two Glaſſ, 
A and B, join'd together by Hinges Cl 
and DD, ſo that they may be open 
or ſhut to any part of a Circle 7 
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Planting and Gerdening. 3 
the Glaſſes being thus fitted for our Pur- 
poſe, I ſhall proceed to explain the Uſe of 
them. | | 

Draw a large Circle upon Paper, di- 
vide it into three, four, five, ſix, ſeven 
or eight equal Parts, which being done, 
we may draw in every one of the Divi- 
ſions, a Figure at our Pleaſure, either for 
Garden-Platts or Fortifications; as far 
Example, in the ſecond Figure we ſee a 
Circle divided into ſix Parts, and upon 
the Diviſion, mark'd A, is drawn part of a 
Deſign for a Garden, Now to ſee that De- 
fizn entire, which is yet confuſed, we muſt 
place our Glaſſes upon the Paper, and open 
them to the ſixth part of the Circle, (i. fy 
one of them muſt ſtand upon the Line 
to the Center, and the other muſt be 
open'd exactly to the Point c, ſo ſhall we 
diſcover an entire Garden- Platt in a cix- 
cular Form, (if we look into the Glaſſes) 
divided into fix Parts, with as many Walks 
leading to the Center, where we ſhall find 
a Balon of an Hexagonal Figure. ub 

We may more plainly ſee how the 
Glaſſes ought to be placed upon the De- 
ſien, by viewing the third Figure, The 
Line 4, where the Ciaſſæs join, ſtands 
immediately over the Center of the Circles, 
the Glaſs B ftands upon the Line drawn 
from theCenter to the Point C, and the 
Glaſs D ftands upon the Line leading 

B 2 from 


- 
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from the Center to the point E; the Glaſſec ll tl 
being thus placed, cannot fail to produce Wl { 
the compleat Figure we look for; and ſo IM # 
whatever equal part of a Circle you mark n 
out, let the Line A ſtand always upon Ml V 
the Center, and open your Glaſſes to ill 0 
the Diviſion you have made with your 
Compaſſes. If, inſtead of a Circle you 
would have the Figure of a Hexagm, 
draw a ſtreight Line with a Pen from the 
Point c to the Point 4 in the ſecond H. 
gure, and by placing the Glaſſes as be- 
fore, you will have the Figure deſired, 
So likewiſe 1 Pentagon may be perfect. 
ly repreſented, by finding the fifth Part of 
a Circle, and placing the Gla//es upon the 
Out lines of it; and the fourth Part of 
= Circle will likewiſe produce a Square by MW ' 
1 means of the Glaſſes, or by the ſame Rule MW © 
[ will give us any Figure of equal Sides. | MW | 
caſily ſuppoſe that a curious Perſon by MW t 
a little Practice with theſe Glaſſes may I 
make many Improvements with them, 
which perhaps may not have yetdiſcover'd, 
ox have for Brevity ſake omitted to deſcribe. ] 
It next follows that I explain how by { 
theſe Glaſ/zs we may from the Figure of iW 
a Circle drawn upon Paper make an Ou 
and alſo by the ſame Rule repreſent a long 
Square from a perfect Square. To do ths, { 
open the Glaſſes and fix them to an exif | 
Sgrare, place them over a Circle and 2 | 
them | 
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them to and fro till you ſee the Repre- 
ſentation of the Oval Figure you like beſt ; 
and ſo having the Glaſſes fix'd in like 
manner, move them over a ſquare piece of 
Work *till you find the Figure you deſire 
of a long Square. In theſe Tryals you 
will meet with many Varieties of Deſigns : 
As for Inſtance, the fourth Figure, altho 
it ſeems to contain but a confuſed Repre- 
ſentation, may be varied into above 200 
different Repreſentations by moving the 
Glaſſes over it, which are open'd and fix'd 
to an exact Square. Ina Word, from the 
moſt trifling Defigns we may by this 
Means produce ſome thouſands of good 


Draughts. 


But that the fourth Figure may yet be 
more intelligible and uſeful, I have drawn 
on every Side of it a Scale divided into equal 
Parts, by which Means we may aſcertain 
the juſt Proportion of any Deſign we ſhall 
meet with in it. 

I have alſo mark'd every fide of the 
fourth Figure with a Letter, as A, B, C, 
D, the better to inform my Reader of the 
Uſe of the Invention, and put him in the 
way to find out every Deſign contain'd 
in that Figure. | 

Example I. Turn the fide A to any cer- 
tain Paint, either to the Norch, or to the 
Window of your Room, and when you 
have open'd your Glaſſet to an exact 
Square, ſet one of them on the Line w 

| the 
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the fide D, and the other on the Line of 
the fide C, you will then have a ſquare 
Figure four times as big as the engravd 
Deſign in the Plate; but if that Repreſen- 
tation ſhould not be agreeable, move the 
Glaſſes (ſtill open'd to a Square) to the 
Number 5 of the fide D, ſo will one of them 
be parallel to D, and the other ſtand up- 
on the Line of the fide C, your firſt De- 
ſign will then be vary d; and fo by moving 
ws Glaſſes in like manner from Point to 
oint, the Draughts will differ every Vari- 
tion of the Glaſſes, till you have diſcover 
at leaſt fifty Plans differing from one another, 
Example II. Turn the fide mark'd B, of 
the fourth Figure, to the ſame Point where 
A was before, and by moving your Glaſ- 
2s as you did in the former Example, you 
will diſcover as great a Variety of Defizns 
as had been obſcrv'd in the foregoing Ex- 
periment; then turn the fide C to the 
place of B, and managing the Glaſſes in the 
manner I have dire&ed 1n the firſt Ex- 
ample, you may have a great Variety of 
different Plans, which were not in the for- 
mer Tryals; and the fourth ſide D muſt 
be managed in the ſame manner with the 
others; ſo that from one Plan alone, not 
exceeding the Bigneſs of a Man's Hand, 
we may vary the Figure at leaſt two hun- 
dred times, and fo conſequently from five 


Figures of the like Nature, we might ſhew 
| about 
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„bout 2 thouſand ſeveral ſorts of Garden- 
Pas-; and if it ſhould happen that the 
BH Reader has Number of Plans for Par- 
terres or Wilderneſs Works, by him, he 
may by this Method alter *them at his 
Pleaſure, and produce ſuch innumerable 
Varieties, that it is not poſſible the moſt 

able Deſigner could ever have contrived. 
And ſeeing I have given ſuch Directions 

in this Chapter, as I hope may inform the 
Curious of the Uſe of this new invented 
Inſtrument, T think, it may mot be 1mpro- 

to advertiſe, that the Publiſher of theſe 

Par apers is provided with Glaſſes of ſeveral 


Sizes ready fitted up for the Experiment 
at the following . the ſmall ſort at 
3 Shillings, and the other at 5 Shillings. 


CHAP. II. 


Of EvEr-GREENS, tbeir Cale vnd 
Uſe in Gardens. * 


Am in this Chapter to ſpeaks of the 
Culture of Ever-preens, and their Ule 
in Gardens. They are ſo ornamental where 
they are rightly managed, that I think no 
_ can be compleat without em; 
—7 make beautiful and uſeſul Hedges, 
in ſingle Plants, when they have been 
order'd by a curious and skiliſul Hand, 
they 
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they are ſo many growing Monuments of 
the Art of Gardening. But to come to Patti. 
culars, the Ever. greens, which are com. 
monly propagated by the + Gardeners, are 


Flollys, Tews, the Laurus-times, Bay, 


Box, Laurel, Philarea, Aluternut, Funj- 


per, Piracantha, Ilex, Arbutus, and the 
Ever green Privet. Theſe have every 
one their proper Places in Gardens, with 
reſpect to their ſeveral Stages of Growth, 
Some of them may be kept in Shape and 
Compaſs with very little trouble, while o- 
thers are too apt to out-grow the Care 
of the Gardener, let him be never ſo 


vigilant. 
S E C T. I. 
Ofthe HOLLY. 


O conſider theſe ingly; I ſhall begin 

with the Holy, which is in my Opt- 

nion the moſt beautiful of all the reſt. lt 
will grow to a very large Tree. I have 
ſeen Plants of this Kind above ſixty Foot 
high in the Holly- Walk near Frenſlan in 
Surry, in which Place they delight ex- 
treamly : The Soil is dry, rather inclining 
to Sand than Loam : The Holy isa T- 
rooted Plant, and therefore does not love 
tranſplanting, unleſs the Roots have been 


often prun'd in the Nurſery, by digging 
about 
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about it, which à careful Gardener will 


frequently do, that they may riſe. with a 
Ball of Earth when they are be remo- 


ved; but 2 notwithſtanding all his Care, 


it is adviſeable to plant them in Baskets fo 
ſoon as they are taken up, that the Earth 
which riſes with the Roots may not break 


or fall from them in the Carriage from one 


Place to another: The Baskets they are 
planted in, muſt be ſet with them in the 
places where they are to remain, and will 
rot in a few Months, and not any ways 
hinder the Trees from drawing the Nou- 
nſhment they require from the adjacent 
Earth, which ſhould be patural Sail (with- 
out the leaſt Mixture of Dung) and can- 
| not well be too barren. The Removal of 
this Tree ought to be rather in Syptember 
than towards tlie Spring, to | fave the 
trouble of watering, which oftentunes puts 
the Gardener to great Charge and Incony 
veniency. The Berries of this Plant when 
they are ripe ſhould be gather'd, and afr 
ter being laid to ſweat for ſome time, 
may be put in Sand or Earth, S. S. S. till 
the Autumn following, when they may be 
ſoun in the Nurſery- Beds. Now as theſe 
Hayy 4 in the Ground for a long time he- 
fore they begin to ſpring, I would adviſe 
the following Method to be made yſe of 
In order to forward their Germination, and 
thereby to gain a Year at leaſt in their 

&  _. _ 
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| Growth. I have obſerv'd that Seeds or 
Berries of this Kind which have been eaten 
by Fowls and paſs'd thro' their Bodies, have 
began to vegetate ſoon afterwards : 3 we 
have therefore no more to do than to con- 
trive a Mixture which ſhall have in it 
Heat and Moiſture reſembling that in the 
Bodies of Birds, and to lay the Seeds in 
it for a few Days before we ſow them, 
which will anſwer the End we deſire: 
For this Purpoſe therefore provide a By- 
ſhel of Bran, in which after having mixd 
_ Seeds or Berries, wet the whole 
very well with Rain or Pond-Water, and 

let your Preparation remain for ten Days 
without any Diſturbance in a Veſſel of Wood 
or Stone. About three Days after the 
Mixture has been prepared it will begin to 
heat, and ſo continue to ferment for 30 or 
40 Days, if it be carefully ſprinkled from 
time to time with warm Water as it begins 
to dry. The Heat of this wet Bran will 
Prepare the Berries mix'd with it, and put 
them into a vegetable Poſture in about 
Week's time after the Ferment has began, 
and then may be ſown in the Nur 
For this new-invented artificial Heat 
am beholden to the incomparable Sir Iſaac 
6 to whom every Art is greatly ob- 
18 
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. The young Socks, which may be thus 
ras'd from the Berries, will be fit to graft 
on, or be inoculated at four or five Years 
Gromit h, if they are deſign'd to be train'd 
up for Ornament of our Garden. The 
Grafting myſt be done in March, and the 
lnaculat ing or Budding in July; but other- 
wiſe/ if they ſhould be made uſe of for 
Standard-Trees, or Hedges, let them be 
planted at their proper Diſtances while 
they are very young, that they may the 
better accuſtom themſelves / to the / Sojd 
they are to grow in. Rzrd-lime is made of the 
Bark of this Tree gather d about Midſum- 
ner, boil'd about twelve Hours in Spring 
Water till the Green Bark ſeparates from 
the others; the Green mult then be laid in 
a cool Place and cover d with Weeds or 
Fern for a Fortnight, or till it become a 
Muci lage, then beat it in a ſtone Mortar, 
till it be a tough Paſte, and waſh it well 
in ſome running Water, and then putting 
it in an earthen Veſſel to ferment, and 
purge it ſelf, for four or five Days, waſh. it 
for the ſecond time, and put it into a freſh 
Pipkin, adding to it one third part of 
Guoſe-Greaſe well clarified, incorporate 
them on a gentle Fire, ſtirring your Com- 
poſition itill ĩt be cold, and keep it in Urine 
for your Uſe. IV 

Mr. Evelyn commends the Holly above 
all other Plants for Hedges and ſtrong 
; G'2% Fences ; 
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Fences; and indeed was it not for the Bene. 
fit of Mall. Fruit, I ſhould prefer à thick 
well grown Holy Hedge before any Wall 
that could be buile, the beautiful Green of 
their armed Leaves, and the vermilian Co- 
tour of their Berries, afford a moſt agreea 
ble Proſpe& in every Month of the Year, 
and diſdain the tudeſt Attacks of the Wen 
ther, Cattle, ec. F 
Having now ſet down what I think © 
the moſt material relating to the common 
or plain-leavd Holly, I am to give ſome 
Account of the variegated Sorts of Hollie, 
which are ſo much efteem'd by rhe Cu- 
ous, and contribute to the Ornament ofour 
Gardens. Of theſe we have about twenty 
different Kinds, which are diſtinguifh'd from 
one another by the Names of thoſe who 
firſt difcover'd them. It would be trouble- 
ſome to relate them here, and would be 
of very little Service to my Reader, ſince 
in the whole Catalogue of them it would 
be i ble to diſcover the Beauty or la- 
pe ions of any one among them; let it 
thce that every Gentleman pleaſe him- 
ſelf, rather * examining them in the Nur- 
feries, of which there are fo marry about 
London. 1 ſhall only here take Notice 
that there are three forts of Stripet in 
Vegetables, thoſe whoſe Leaves are ech; - 
ed with Cream Cofour, thoſe edged with 
Tellow, amd the bloach'd Sorts, as the Cat 
denes 
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deners call them: And it is a certain 
Rule, that whatever Plant has its Leaves 
edged about with theſe diſtemper'd Co- 
lours will always remain Variegated, with- 
out putting forth fo much as one plain 

cen Leaf, and on the other hand, ſuch 
lants as have their Leaves bloach'd, tin- 
gel or ſpotted in the middle, will ſel- 
dom remain ſtrip'd, if they be planted in 
good Ground, hut from time to time will 
ſhoot out Branches entirely Green, and 
at length loſe all their other Colours ; 
from whence we may obſerve that the 
Sap, when it appears diſcoloured only 
towards the middle of the Leaf, is not 
then ſo much diſtemper'd, but that it 
may be reſtor d by hol ſome Nouriſhment, 
but that when the tinged Sap has reach'd 
the extream parts of the Leaves, ſo much 
Venom is then mix'd with it, that it 
$s impoſſible to overcome it by any means, 
and even the Fruit, which is certain- 
fed with the moſt refin'd Juice of 

e Plant, is alſo equally corrupted with 
15 ſame Poiſon, as its Stripes plainly fig- 
.. E IK 
Another Obſervation relating to ſtrip'd 
Plants is, that when à Plant begins to 
bloach, a skilful Gardener may provoke 
the Poiſon which begins to tinge the 
Leaves, and by checking the Nouriſh- 
ment of the Plant, and giving W 
e 
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ſome Diet, may by degrees unvenom the 
whole; and produce what they call. an Ei. 
ger, i, e. a Plant whole Leaves, are edged 
with White or Yellow.. Again, there js 
andther; Experiment relating to this Caſe, 
which is very well worth, our Notice; i 
was made and communicated to me by 
Mr. HFurber a curious Gardener and Nur- 
ſery - Man at Kenſington; he made muy 
Plants of the Common ,Ze//amine \ with 
edged Leaues, upon which be engrafted 
Cions of the Shaniſb feſſamins, whoſe 
Lenues had not been known to, ſtripe; 
the Cions of the Spaniſl Jeſſamine, upop 
their budding, forth produceth Leaves 

loached with Lellow, and I doubt nc 

ut they ON: be made Eagers by the 
ſame Skill; from . which, it appears, that 
when the moſt ſubtil, Fuices of a Plant are 
poiſon'd, any Plant:which (hall be fed, from 
it will be envenom'd by it. ann Are 
ſore be well to ſow the Seed of Mz/lety 
upon Haged-leaud Plants, to have u 
with Variegated Leaves. What relation 
theſe, Obſervations may have to Animal, 
may be further conſider d by thoſe whoſ⸗ 
Studies more immediately relate to the 
Health and Preſervation, of Animal Bo. 
dies; I ſhall proceed to conſider the ſtrip d 
Hollies; with reſpe& to their Figure and 
Uſe in Gardens: The Nature of this Plant 


is ſuch, that it cannot be Pruned into thole 
| | nice 
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nice Figures, which others whoſe Leaves 


are {mall have been framed to; therefore 
cannot propoſe" any other form than that 
of a Pyramid, or a Ball or headed Plant. 
The firſt ought to be 5 taper, ending in 
i ſharp Point on the Top, and the head- 
ec Plants of them "ſhould be ſo prun'd, 
thit their Heads may reſemble the Cap of 
1 Muſoroom, which Figure in my Opini- 
on is to be preſerrd beſore that of a Globe. 
Theſe Plants, if they 'are well train d up, 
and have their Leaves beautifully Varie- 
gited, are very Ornamental, when they 
are mix'd skilfully with Plants of Ever- 
greens, ſuch as Tem, Lauruſtinus, or the 
have read ſome where of a pretty 
Invention of planting Ever-green Hedges 
with Columns and Pilaſters of Variega- 
ted'Hollies ſet in them at certain diſtances, 
which muſt needs have a good Effect if 
they are well prun' d; and I think, if hand- 
ſome Flower-Pots' were placed on their 
tops, ſo that a healthful Branch might go 
through each of them to be train'd into 
Balls or Firamiui, it would ſtill contri- 
bute to the greater Beauty of the Deſigu, 
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O the T ENT REE. 


HE em- Tres is very flow of growth, 
and therefore produceth tough and 
hard Timber : In ſome parts of Sum 
we find ſome Groves. of this beautiful 
Ever-green, which conſiſt of very | larg: 
Trees, and ſeem rather to be the Produce 
of Nature than Art; the Roots are apt to 
break into many Fibres, and therefor: 
this Plant delights io light Soil, and ſuch 
as is commonly ſtiled Barren; the coldelt 
Mountains produce this Tree more read- 
ly than the richeſt Soils, or more gentle 
Expoſures, ſo that rich Manures are to 
be avoided in the Culture of this Plant; 
the Berries of it after they are cleaned 
from | their Pulp, and well dry'd, may ei 
ther be laid in Sud, as I have directed 
thoſe of the Holy, before they are ſown, 
or-mix'd with the Bran Water be- 
fore mention d, for their more | ſpeedy 
Germination, The Leave; of the Tew a 
S ſmall, that it is poſſible to bring this 
kind of Tree into any Form we deſire, 4 
the Famous Plants now growing in the 
' Phbyſuck-Garden at Oxford, and that in 
the Church-Yard at Hillingdon near Us 
bridge, may certify, ] have ſeen great Vi 
nieties of Figures very well 3 
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in Plants of this ſort, as Men, Beaſts, 
Birds, Ships, and the like; but the moſt 
common Shapes which have been given 
it by the Gardeners, are either Conick 
or Pytamidal. It is of great uſe for Hedges, 
and make ' moſt agreeable divifions, in 
Gardens; it is cuſtomary to fence in the 
Quarters of Wilderneſs Works with theſe 
Plants, where they have 2 very good Ef- 
ſect; in a Word, there is no difficulty in 
propagating this Plant, and little hazard 
in the removal of it, eſpecially if the 
Roots of it are prun'd from time to time 
by digging about it, while ir ſtands in 
the Nurſery. Its time of tranſplanting is 
in September, or ſo ſoon as the Weather 


| 1s open in the Spring Seaſon, 


SECT III. 
Of the LAURUS-TINUS. 


HE Laurts-tinus is a Plant whoſe 

Beauty chiefly confiſts in the Flow- 
ers which adorn it about Chriſtmas, and 
moſt of the Winter Seaſon; it may be raiſ- 
e from the Berries, managed in the ſame 
manner as thoſe of the Holy, but the 
moſt Expeditions way for the propagating 
of it, is from Layers, i. e. by laying down 
the youngeſt -Branches of it in the Earth, 
about the Months of September or October, 
which will ſoon ſtrike Root and afford us 

D Plants 
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Plants fit for uſe. It is a quick Grower, 
but very ſeldom makes a large Tree, it is 
often train'd up to a headed Plant, and 
introduced among Hollyt and Tews into 
the Parterre. But I ſhould rather direct, 
that it be planted againſt a Wall, or in 
Wilderneſſes, where it may avoid the 
Kuife for the fake of its Flowers, which 
an unskilful hand often robs it of by un- 
timely pruning, It is to be noted, that 
this Plant like all other Exoticks, is natu- f 
rally inclin'd to Bloſſom about the time 
of the Spring in its own Country. I have Wl 3 
particularly obſerv'd, that all Plants from Wi 3 
the Cape of Good hope make their ſtrong. 9 
eſt Shoots, and begin to Bloſſom towards N 
I 
b 
( 
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the end of our Autumn, which is the 
time of the Spring in that part of Africa 
they were brought from; and ſo likewiſe 
all others from different Parts and Cli- Mt 
mates retain their Natural Courſe of Ve- 
getation, for which reaſon, ſuch Exoticks 
ſhould be prun'd in our Spring Seaſon, 
that they may the better diſpoſe them- 
ſelves for ſtrong Flowering Shoots in the 
Winter; but more of this in another 
place. The Laurus-tinus, altho' it is im- 
patient of Froſt, delights to grow in ſla- 
dy and moiſt places, and flouriſhes well in 
Loam without the help of any rich Ma- 
nure, which will forward its Growth too 


much, and by that means make it 100 
a ſubjec 


. 
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I 
ſubje& to feel froſty Weather, and 150 
to fling away its Sap in uſcleſs Shoots, 
which ever ſpoils the Bloſſoming of Tres, 
for the fame reaſon that, exceſs of Vi- 
gour is a hindrance of Prolificity,, ., 


ECUE. 
Of the BATT REE. 


HE Bay, altho' it may be raifed 
from Layers, Suckers or Cuttings, 
yet it grows much better if it be propa- 
rated from the Berries,; however for the - 
greater Satisfaction of my Reader, I ſhall 'N 
ſpeak particularly of each way of railing | Fx 
this Plant, Firſt then, if we propoſe to 2 
raiſe this Plant from + Layers, we muſt 1 
bend down the tender Shoots to the | 
Ground, and after having faſten'd them 
in the Earth with Hooks, cover them 4 
or 5 Inches with fine Earth: This Work 
muſt. be done about O#ober, at which 
time hkewiſe the Suckers may be taken 
from about the Body of this Tree, with 
s much Root as can be got with them; 
plant them in ſhady moiſt Places, in gra- 
velly Soil, without any rich Mixture, 
watering them well at firſt planting, as 
al Plants ought to be on that occaſion, , 
chiefly to ſettle the Earth cloſe” about 
beir Roots. In Odaber alſo we may ſet 
dhe Gtingt of Bays in Pots of fine 
D 2 Earth 
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Earth two or three Inches deep, and 
preſerve them under ſome Shelter during 
the Winter; they will with that manage. 
ment alone ſtrike Root, without the 
help of a hot Bed. 

In the next place, if we deſign to raiſe 
this Plant from the Berries, gather them 
when they are full ripe, and after hay- 
ing ſpread them abroad to Sweat, keep 
them till the February following in il 
Sand, then ſow them on a Bed of Eart 
freſh dug, and ſift over them ſome freſh 
natural Earth, about two Inches thick, 
If after this Work the Weather happen 
to be moiſt, you may expect them to 
come up in about fix Weeks after ſowing; 
theſe Seedlings require ſhelter with Straw 
or Fern, for the three firſt Winters, f- 
ter which time they ſhould be tranſplant- 
ed, leaſt their Roots run too deep into 
the Earth, and by that means the Plants 
may receive ' prejudice by removing them. 
I have ſeen Piramids and headed Plants 
of Bays introduceed in Parterre Works, 
but cannot adviſe it, leaſt they ſhould be 
injured by hard Weather, which often 
would be apt. to change their Colour, and 
perhaps kill them. But if by our Ski 
and Induſtry we have been Fortunate e- 
nough to train up ſome of this kind of 
Tree to handſome Plants, let them be put 
in Pots or Caſcs and houſed in the Win- 

| ter, 
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ter, that their Beauty may be preſerv'd. 
The fineſt Trees of this Kind that I have 
ever ſeen, either in England or abroad, are 
now in the Gardens of the Royal Palace 
at Kenſington, which are of very great 
Value: However if it ſhould be the De- 
ſire of any one to propagate this Kind of 
Plant, who has not the Convenience of a 
Green-Houſe, or Place of Shelter for them 
in the Winter, we may plant them in 
Hedges or againſt Walle; and if ſevere 
Froſts ſhould by chance diſcolour them, 
yet let not the Owner be diſcouraged ; 
let the Plants ſo injured have their top 
Branches cut oft in the Spring, and they 


| will ſhoot out a-freſh. 


In Holland and Flanders | have ſeen the 


Bay with its Leaves finely variegated. 
Some Plants of it I have brought into 
England, which I have increas'd by in- 
prafting Branches of them upon our com- 
mon Bay. But I yet have not ventur d it 
to ſtand abroad in the Winter. 


enn. 
Of the BOX TREE. 


＋ HE Box Tree is very eaſily propaga- 
ed, either by Slips, Layers, or 
Seeds, It is a Plant very valuable for its 
Wood, ſa much uſed for Mathemtical 


In ſtruments, 
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Inſtruments, Combs, and ſuch like Works; Il fu 
and the continu'd Vardure of its Leave; 8 
makes it an aceptable Plant to the 
Gardener. Box- hill in Surry ſhews us the 1 
Excellencies of this Plant, as well from Fl 
the Profit of its Wood, as the pleaſing " 
Shade of the Box-Trees growing upon it, 
which - are-fome of them ſo large, as to fo 
-— almoſt any other Sort of Timbet 
rees.' This Plant will make delightful 
Hedges in Gardens, and is next to the 
Tem, the beſt 'Ton/ſile Tree for the Par 
terre. As it is a flow Grower, and pro- 
duces a ſmall Leaf, it delights in chalky 
Mountains, where it will grow much 
quicker than it does in our Gardens, |t 
is on thoſe Hills where it ſhould be plant- 
ed therefore for Profit, tho* a natural 
Soil in a Garden is rather to be prefer'd, 
if we would keep it in Shape and within 
Bounds: The beſt time of the Year to 
make Layers or Slips of it, is in Septem- 
ber, and the Seeds of it, may be either 
ſown ſo ſoon as thy are full ripe, or laid 
in Sand during the Winter, to be ſown 
the Spring following; The See; of this 
Tree, like thoſe of the Holly, may be for- 
warded in theis Growth by the Bran and 
Hate. | 
i» Belide the common Sort, I have been 
[peaking of, | have ſeen one with -vatie- 
gated Leave; which makes a very beauti- 
an ful 
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ful Plant for the Parterre, if it be kept in 
good Order. 

The Dwarf or Dutch Box, is of extra- 
ordinary uſe for edging or bordering of 
Flower-Beds, or for the making of ſcrawl 
Work; it will reſiſt the moſt ſevere Wea- . 
ther, and remain good without renewing 
for above twenty Years; it is much chea- 
per than Border-Boards, and far more 
beautiful, but above all it is to be admired 
on account of the Profit it will bring to 
the Owner, when he ſhall be inclined to 
ſell it or tranſplant it. This fort of Box; if 
it be earthed up every Year, may in four 
or five Years after Planting be taken up 
and parted or ſlip'd, and be made to plant 
about four times as much Ground as that 
which ir ſtood upon. I cannot pretend to 
ſet down the Price of it, ſince there has 
not been any certain Standard for its Va- 
lue. I have bought ſome at 6 d. per Yard, 
and at other times have paid 84. and a 
Shilling for the ſame Meaſure, but then 
we muſt ſuppoſe that the more' we 
for it, ſo much the more Ground it ought 
to plant when it comes to be flip'd or 
parted, 1911 
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SECT. VI. 
Of the LAUREL. 


| HE Laurel has been uſed for Hedge, 
and ſometimes trained up into head. 
P 


lants, but is of that Quickneſs in its 
Growth, that I cannot recommend it as 4 
proper Companion for the other Eva. 
Greens before mention'd. I believe, with 
Mr. Evelyn, that this fort of Plant would 
do much better to be cultivated as a Stan- 
dard in Walks or Avenues, where it may 
have full Liberty to range without danger 
of the Kinfe. I am of Opinion this Tree 
will grow to a very large Size, eſpecially 
when it has been Grafted or Budded upon 
Black Cherry Stacks ;, which Experiment 
I have ſeen try'd by rious Friend 
Robert Balle, Eſq; 21 — an{wer'd very 

well to the Deſign, and keeps its ing 
all Winter; from whence we may believe 
that it is not any particular Quality in the 
Juices of a Plant which cauſes it to be 
either ever Greet, or otherwiſe, but that 
a continual Verdure rather proceeds from 
certain Veſſels which convey the Juices 
from the Trunk into the Leaves of Trees, 
which are more in Number, and much 


ſtronger and tougher in Evergeens, than 
in 
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in ſuch Plants as ſhed their Leaves in 
Winter, But this Caſe 1 ſhall treat of 
more amply in another Place. 

The Laurel may be propagated after 
the ame Manner as I have directed for 
the raiſing of the Bay, either from the 
Berries, or by Layers or Cuttings; it 
loves Shade, and will thrive in (almoſt 
every Soil, it reſiſts the Weather, and has 
that Bitterneſs in its Leaves, that Cattle 
will not readily annoy it. But wild Fowl, 
ſuch as Pheaſants, Patridges, Wood: cocks, 
Black-birds, and the like, delight to ſhel- 
ter themſelves under its cover in hard 
Weather, therefore it might be planted 
in Parks or other Places of the like Na- 
ture, for the Increaſe and Preſervation of 
Came-Fowl. 


SE C T. VII. 
Of tbe PHIL LIT REA. 


HE Nurſery - Men know five Sorts of 
Phillyrea by the following Names, 

the Plain Phillyrea, the bloach'd kind, the 
true Phillyrea, the Dutch ſilver d-leav'd 
Sort, and the Gilded Durch Kind. The 
frſt or moſt common of theſe may be pro- 
pagated from the Berries, order'd like thoſe ' 
of the Holly, or it may with the other Sorts 
be raiſed by Layers, which preſently take 
E Root; 
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Root; it delights in a natural light Soi, 
without any Mixture of rich Compoſt, 
Both this and the bloach'd leav'd Phillyre 
are very quick Growers, and make tolle- 
rable Hedges if they be well ſupported 
with ſtrong Rails or Stakes, but without 
fach Helps are not capable of refiſting the 

Strength of the Winds; but the true Phil. 
hrea is better able to defend it ſelf againſt 
the Inſulrs of Storms, and its ſlow Growth 
makes it a fit Companion for the beſt 
Evergreens in the Parterre. I have ſe 
Pyramid and headed Plants of this Sort 
which have equal'd in their Beauty any 
other of the Garden Race, but the plan 
and bloach'd leav'd Kinds are with great 
Difficulty kept in any Form. The Dutch- 
ſilver-leav'd and zilded Sorts are valuable 
for the ſmallneſs and elegant Yariegation 
of their Leaves, they may be eaſily trained 
into any Shape, but cannot abide the Froſt, 
therefore are not fo properly the Inhab- 
tant of open Gardens, as of Places of 
Shelter. The time of laying the tender 
Branches of theſe and all other Phi/lyrea's 
into the Earth, is in September, by which 
Means we may greatly increaſe this Kind 
of Plant. | 
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SECT, VIII. 
Of the ALATERNUS. 


HE Alaternus of the Gardeners dif- 

fers from what they call Pbilyrea, 
by being narrower leav d; and from the 
Priuet, by having Notches on the Edges 
of its Leaves, Mz. Evelin gives us one 
very material Remark of it, viz. that the 
Seeds of the Alaternus come upin a Months 
time after ſowing ; he directs, it ſhould 
be planted out, at two Years Growh, 
either for Hedges, vr to be train d up in- 
tu figured Plants; the ſudden Germinati- 
on of the Szed (hews it not to be a Phz/ly- 
rea, whoſe Berries lie a long timein the 
Earth before they ſprout ; it may be ins 
creas'd alſo from Layers, treated like 
thoſe of the Phillyres, and delights in the 
lame Kind of Soil. 


SECT. IX. 
Of the FUNIPER. 
F the Juniper we have two Kinds 


known to our Gardeners, the com- 

mon, and what they call the Swediſh Ju- 
nper, both of them reſiſt the moſt ſevere 
Froſt, and for that Reaſon, as well as 
E 2 for 


freely and plentifully. The Berries ſhould 
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for their beautiful Green, ſhould have their 
Place among other Evergreens of the Par. 
terre. The Smallneſs of their Leave: is 
ſuch, that an ingenious Workman may 
train them up into any Shape, and by of. 
ten cutting or ſheering them, they will be 
ſo cloſe, that no other Plant can be ſaid to 
exceed them in that Reſpe&. It delights 
in barren Soil, ſuch as Heat hs or Down,, 
where I have ſeen the common kind grow 


be ſown about March, in light Ground 
without watering them, or giving them 
any rich Manure; They come up intwo 
Months after ſowing, and may remain 
two Years in the Seedbed, before they arc 
tranſplanted, taking great Care to kery 
them free from Weeds. I remember to 
have heard of a Juniper Tree above forty 
Foot high, and I think Mr. Evelin has 
fomewhere metition'd one of that Sort, 
which made an Arbour of eleven Foot 
high in ten Years time. The Juniper 
affords a oſt durable Firewood, if it be 
true what has been ſaid of it, that in 
Heap of its Aſbet, which have lain a Year, 
ſome of its Embers have been red hot dy- 
ring all that time, 
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v. SECT. X. 


p Of the PIRACANTHA. 

5 H E Piracant ha has many Perfections 
de which are not found in other Ever- 
to feen, of the Parterre, and yet to my 
ts eat Wonder 1s very little taken Notice 


of about London, inſomuch that I know 
not any one Nurſery where it is cultivated; 
beſides the Beauty of its Leaves, the 
Bunches of white Bloſſoms which it pro- 
duces in May are very Ornamental, and 
its Coral-like Beads, which hang upon it 
in Cluſters all the Winter, affords us 2 
moſt delightful Proſpect; to all theſe Per- 
fections we may add the Strength of its 
Thorns, which makes it one of the moſt 
uſeful Plants for Hedges that I know of. 
[ have ſeen ſome Plants of this Kind train d 
into Balls and Pyramids almoſt cover'd 
with the ſcarlet Berries, when Nature 
ſeem'd to reſt in other things; and indeed 
was Ito make a Winter Garden, this Tree 
would be no ſmall Contributer to the Or- 
nament of it ; but let us now proceed to 
the Culture of this beautiful Plant: It may 
be raiſed either from the Berries, or from 
Layers or Cuttings. The Berries when 
they are full ripe ſhould be order'd like 
thoſe of the Holly, and are ſubject to lye 
as long in the Earth; but I would _ 

| that 
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that they be given to Fowls to eat, that 
by paſſing through their Bodies, they may 
the ſooner come up and be better prepared 
to vegetate. In Devonſhire where this 
Plane abounds, it has been abſerv'd that 
ſuch Fowl as feed upon them, ſcatter them 
over the Country, where they thrive ex- 
ceedipgly, but are very difficult to tranſ. 
plant, having few Fibers at their Roots; 
therefore when they are came up and have 
ſtood a Near or two at moſt, they ſhould be 


' planted out where they are to remain. In 


the Removal of this and ather Trees of the 
like Nature, we muſt be careful to keep 
the Roats from drying before they are put 
again into the Ground, leaſt by that alone 
our Plants are often loſt. If we would 
raiſe theſe Plants from Layers, lay down 
only ſuch Eranches as are tender and of 
the laſt Shoot, which Rule mult be ob- 
ſerv'd inthe laying of all Evergreenswhat- 
ever; for the more woody Branches 
will nat ſtrike Roat by any means. A 
bout May or June we may plant Cuttings 
of the freſh tender Twigs in Pats of fine 
Earth, watering them frequently, and 
keeping them from the Sun 'till the 
following Winter, at which time 2 
warm Expoſure will be helpful to them, 
and prepare them to make a ſtrong Shoot 
in the Spring. Plants raiſed in this Man- 
ner may be tranſplanted with greater "oy 
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and leſs Hazard than thoſe raiſed from 
Seeds or by Layers, as I have experienced. 
The Piracantha delights in a dry Gravel- 
ly Soil, and will grow to be a large Tree 
f rightly managed and kept from Dang 
or other rich Manure which will deſtroy 


it, 
SECT. XI. 


Of tbe IL EA. 


the former Part of this Work to be 
valuable Tree for Timber, yet I cannot 
well avoid in this Place to take Notice of 
the great Uſe which might be made of it 
in Gardens. I have ſeen Piramid Plants 
of it near thirty Foot high, and there 
are Hedges of it now growing in England 
of above that Height, which have been 
fown but a few Years ſince. Such Shel- 
ter would be much more preferable than 
the Dutch Elm or Horn-beam for the pre- 
ſerving of Orange Trees from the Sun 
and Blaſts, and might be made uſe of to 
defend our Fruit Trees from the Blights 
which too frequently attend the North- 
Eaſt Winds of the Spring : See the Culture 
of this Tree in the firſt Part The Cork- 
Tree muſt be propagated after the fame 
Manner, and is much like it. | 


A e have mention'd this Plant in 
1 


SECT. 
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S E:C_ I. I. 
Of the Arbutus, or Strawberry: tree. 


HE Arbutus, altho' an Exotick Plant, 
thrives very well in our Climate; it 
is a moſt beautiful Tree, bloſſoming twice 
a Year, and has its Fruit ripe in the Win- 
ter, yet notwithſtanding theſe Excel- 
lencies, it is little ſought aſter, perhaps 
as it is a Stranger, and not ſuppoſed to be 
hardy enough to reſiſt our Fro/?s. I have 
heard of it growing plentifully in Ireland, 
and have ſeen very large Trees of it in 
ſome Gardens about London. The Plant 
indeed is not ſo well diſpoſed to be train'd 
up in nice-ſhaped Trees, as many others, 
but it makes a moſt agreeable Hedge, and 
is very Ornamental in Wilderneſs Works, 


It loves a light Gravelly Soil, and may be 


raiſed either from the Seeds or Layers, 
The Fruit, (which to all appearance, is a 
Strawberry, but rather taſting like the 
pulp of a wild Service,) muſt be gather 
about Chriſimas, and laid to dry for 2 
Month, and then bruis'd and mix'd with 
Sand, in order to be ſown in Pots of 
light Earth, and cover'd about a quarterof 
an Inch with ſifted Mould, This Wort 
muſt be done in March. The gentle Heat 
of a hot Bed will much help the Germt- 
nation of the S ed, which ſhould be fre- 

quently 
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quently ſprinkled with Pond Watertill 
they come up. 4 

The moſt tender Shoots of this Tree 
my be lay'd down about September in 
ine Earth, and will ſtrike Root in a Year's 
time, if they are kept moiſt by frequent 
Watering, but will not be ſtrong enough 
o/ tranſplant till the Spring following, 
nd muſt then be kept in the ſhade for 
two or three Months, 


SE CT. XII. 
Of the Italian GREEN-PRIVET, 


HIS Plant was brought from 1raly, 
Mr. Balle, among other Curio- 
ities of the like Nature; its Leaves are 
not unlike thoſe of the Olive; among o- 
ther Names given it _— Italians, it 
is call'd the Olivetta. is Plant, altho 
it is a quick Grower, makes an admira- 
ble Hedge, if it be often Clipp'd; and 
tho" it be a Foreigner, deſpiſes the Vio- 
lence of our Froſts and maintains its Ver- 
dure all the Winter ? I have not yet ſeen 
the Flowers of it, but have had many of 
the Berries, which ſomewhat reſemble 
the Fruit of the Mirtle, We muſt ſow the 
Berries of this Plant in March about an 
Inch deep in light Earth, Watering them 
frequently till they come up, and tranſ- 
plant, them from the Seed Bed the ſecond 
PART IL 3 Lear 
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Year after ſowing, I ſuppoſe a hot Gra- 
velly Soil to be the moſt proper for i, 
having Planted it in that ſort of Ground 
where it has made Shoots of Four Foot 
long in one Summer. | 

Now beſide the | Ever-greens I have 
mention'd for Hedges and figur'd Plant, 
agreeable to Parterre Works, it may 
not be amiſs to take Notice of ſuch o- 
thers, as I have ſeen propagated by the 
Curious for different uſes; the Olive, 
Lenticus and the Piſtachio may be Plant- 
ed againſt Walls expoſed to the South 
Sun, and will thrive very well without 
other Shelter, I remember to have ſeen 
perfect Fruit of the Olive in Mr. Darby 
Garden at ' Hoxton, and I think alſo in 
the Gardens belonging to the Biſbop of 
London at Fulham, and I am of Opinion 
it is a Plant hardy enough to maintain 
it ſelf in our Climate without any Shel- 
ter, which would be very well worth our 
Tryal; it is propagated by laying down 
the, young Branches in the Earth about 
March. 

The Lenticus is a Plant commonly 
kept in Green - Houſes, but is ſometimes 
planted againſt a warm Wall without 
Doors; it is raiſed from the Berries, which 
are brought from Italy and other Places 
in the Mediterranean Sea, The Piſtachio 

| th Iike wise 
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likewiſe is a Plant which wilt thrive well 
enough in our Climate, and may be either 
niſed from the Nuts or Suckers mana- 
xd as the other Ever-greens I have men- 
tion'd before. This laſt Tree is commonly 
planted againſt a Wall, and in that ſtation 
| have ſeen it bear Fruit at the late Bi- 
ſhop of London's Gardens at Fulham; 1 
have ſeen it alſo growing in the Wilder- 
nels, belonging to the Earl of Peterbo- 
rough at Parſons-Green, where (altho' it 
bore Fruit plentifully,) the Name of it was 
not known till laſt Year. 

The ſeveral kinds of Firrs are likewiſe 
Ornamental in Wilderneſs Works, and 
are beneficial in Sylvan Plantations; there 
are many kinds of them which are all 
niſed from Seeds ſown in September, 
they love ſhallow Ground ſomewhat bind- 
ing, and ſhould have their collateral Buds 
broke off, while they 'are Young and 
Tender, by which means the Timber 
will be free from Mot. | 

In the next place, the Cypreſs Lignum 
Vite, and Cedar of Libanus, with others of 
the like nature, may be propagated as 
the former, for Wilderneſs Works. 

And now, as [ have ſet down the Cul- 
ture of all ſorts of Fuer-greens which 
the Curious may defire to propagate for 
Parterre and Wilderneſs Works, I ſhall 


conclude this Chapter with a Word or 
2 | two 
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two concerning Graſs Turfs for Verge 
or figured Works in Gardens, which | 
think cannot be ſo properly introduced 
in any other part of my Deſign as in this 
place, ſeeing how much Works in Graf 
contribute from their beautiful Ever. 
green to Embelliſh a Parterre. The belt 
times for laying of Graſs Plats are the 
Months March and September, and the 
beſt 7urfs for that uſe are ſuch as are 
taken from the moſt barren Lands, as / 
Heaths and Commons, where the Sword MW £ 
or Blade of the Graſs is narrow and ſhort, h 
To lay a Graſs Walk, let the Ground be 
well dug and level'd; then after it i f 

. 


trodden down, or beaten and raked by a 


nice Hand, lay down your Turfs cloſe to- 
gether, and Role them with a wooden 
Roler, for five or fix Mornings ſucceſſive WW | 
Iy, till ny + are well preſs d, and the Twf: | 


begin to ſtrike Root; by this Method 2 
Gentleman - may quickly be Maſter of 
good Graſs Walks or other Graſs Walks, 
and enjoy a continued Delight from them, 
eſpcially if they lye moiſt, and are ſome- 
what ſhelter'd from the ſcorching heat 0f 
the Sun, which is too apt to tarniſh them. 
I ſhall now proceed to ſpeak of ſuch Flow- 
ering Trees and Shrubs as are proper for 
the adorning of Gardens. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. III. 


Of F ſowering-Trees and Shrubs, their 
Culture and Uſe in Gardens, 


S I eſteem Flowering Trees and 
Shrubs to be the next after Euer- 
greens, which a curious Perſon will be de- 
ſrous of propagating in his Garden; fo 
in the Culture of them I ſhall be no leſs 
particular than I have been in the forego- 
ing Chapter of the Management of Ever- 
greens . | 

I ſuppoſe no one is Ignorant, that the 
greateſt part of theſe. Flowering Trees and 
Shrubs, which are at this time ſo well 
known to our Gardeners, are Exotics, 
and. jt is well worth our Enquiry what 
Climes they were at firſt brought from, 
that for the better Embeliſhment of our 
Gardens, we may till ſeek after many 
other Varieties of the like kinds, in thoſe 
Countries whoſe natural State of Weather 
moſt nearly reſembles the Properties of 
our Climate. 

I find that Plants of Virginia, and even 
thoſe of the North Parts of Carolina, will 
bear our Froſts, if they are managed with 
ſodgment, The Tulip, Tree, for 

5 nie 
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which flouriſhes ſo well in the Earl of Pe. 
. Lerborough's Wilderneſs at Parſon's-Green, 
is a Virginia Plant, and yet finds no dif. 
ference between the Degrees of 38 and 
52. In its native Country; it is an Inhabi- 
tant of the Woods, and in my Lord Pe- 
terborough's Garden it flouriſhes in a Wil- 
derneſs, but 1 have known it planted in a 
much warmer, and more open Expoſure, 
and it has periſh'd ; this ſhould be always 
conſider d by the Gardener, to plant every 
Tree in a Wood which is natural to 2 
Wood, and upon a Plain that which is 
the Native of a Plain. I might here ſet 
down the moſt proper Method for bring- 
ing over ſuch curious Plants as grow in 
Foreign Countries into England, and 
might give fome Rules for the naturs- 
lizing them when they are with us; but 
as I have now by me ſome Papers purely 
relating to the Culture and Management 
of Exotic Plants, which J am perſwaded 
to make publick, I muſt crave my Res- 
der's' Patience till I preſent him with all 
that I know relating to that Subject, and 
at preſent only give him the neceſfary Di- 
rection for the Management of thoſe Fr 
reigners, which are already naturalized to 
our Country, | 
The Plants which will make the Con- 
tents of this Chapter, as the moſt wor- 
thy our Cate, are Juſminet, Hony-Suc- 


Kat, 
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tes, Lilac, Syringa, Roſes, Guilder-Roſe, 
Brooms, Liburmum Megereon,  Spireas, 
_— ude, Paſſfon- Trees, Sema and 
Tulip Tree. 


SECT. I. 
Of the FASMINE, 


F the Jaſmine there are three ſorts, 

which bear our Froſts, known to 

the Gardeners, and diſtinguiſh'd among 

them by the Names of the common White 

Jaſmine, the Tellow Jaſmine, and the 
Perſian Jaſmine. The firſt of theſe is 

capable of reſiſting the moſt ſevere Wea- 

ther, it is generous in its Growth, ſhoot- 

ing ſometimes more than Six Foot in a 
Summer. It produceth its white fragrant 
Flowers about June, and continues Blof- 
ſoming till September; it is propagated” 
from Layers or Cuttings with great Faci- 
lity, and will grow in any Soil. The 
time of Laying the young Shoots of this 
Plant into the earth is about September, 
and at that time we may likewiſe” plant 
Cuttings of it about a Foot long, always 
taking Care that two Knots be under 
Ground, for it is juſt below the Buds 
that the Koors ſpring forth, i. e. from the 
Place where the Leaf of that Summer had 
voin d it ſelf to the Branch. This Plant 
is 
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is ſo delightful, that I think no curious 
Perſon can be without a large Plantation 
of 1t, either to plant againſt Valli or 
Trees, or elſe to train up into headed 
Plants. I have ſeen this fort of Jaſmine 
planted in Hedges of Dutch Elm and 
Hornbeam, curiouſly intermixing it (elf 
with them, and yielding a moſt agreeable 
Entertainment to the Owner, by means 
of its pretty Bloſſoms and their delightful 
Odour, When it is train'd. into headed 
Plants and kept in Pots, it ſerves to a- 
dorn the Chimnies in the Summer Months, 
and it is alſo of uſe to Engraft the Spaniſb 
White Jaſmine upon, or thoſe of its own 
kind with Yariegated Leaves, 

The Tellom Faſmine has its Leaves more 
ſhining. than the former, and its Flowers 
not much unlike thoſe of the TeYow Indian 
7aſmine. I have ſeen but few Plants of it 
about London, altho' its Beauty is, in my 
Opinion, ſurpaſſing the former; it is hardy 
enough to endure the moſt ſevere Wea- 
ther of our Clime, and may be propagated 


from N like the other. I remember 


to have ſeen it proſper well againſt a Wall 
in a light ſandy Sail, and I am apt to be- 
lieve the Indian Jaſmine might be grafted 
upon it, as the Smell of both their Flower, 
are ſo nearly the ſame; which ſeems to in- 
form. us, that the Parts and Juices of one 
and the other are alike, for if a Flower 

con- 


lo 
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contains the moſt reſin d Fuices of a Plant, 
2nd if it is allow'd that the Odour of that 
Flower proceeds from certain Vapours, 
ariſing from the Juice contain'd in it, 
then it ſeems reaſonable to believe, that 
when we meet with Flowers of different 
Plants, which touch the Organs of Smell 
og in the ſame manner, the Fuices of each 
them muſt then be alike, and the Veſſali 
ad Glands through which they have 
pas d from the Root, muſt be nearly the 
ame, either in Figure or Quality, and 
ſometimes in both. | 

The Perſian Jaſmine bear Flowers of 
a Purple Colour, but ſeldom makes a large 
Plant, it will bear the Weather, and 
make a pretty Show in Wilderneſs Works, 
among other flowering Shrubs ;, it may 
be raiſed from Layers or Suckers, and 
loves a light Soil. 

SECT, I. 
Of the Wood-bind or Honey - Suckle. 


H E Gardeners cultivate ſeveral kinds 

of Honey-Suckles, diſtinguiſh'd 
among them by the Names of the Forward 
Blawers, Later Blowers, Scarlet Flower d 


and Evergreen Honey- Suc lie; theſe are all 


of them twining Plants, and are raiſed 
from Layers or Cuttings, order'd like 
thoſe of the Jaſinins in September or OfSo« 

PART Il, G ber; 
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ber; they love Shade, and are the Natura 
Inhabitants of Woods, where the neigh. 
bouring Lrees ſerve them for their Sup. 
ports, ſome or other of them ſhew us ther 
Bloſ/ams, and perfume the Air with thei 
Fragrent Odours, throughout the whole 
Summer, and therefore it would be need. 
leſs for me to adviſe a Gardener to pro- 
vide. himſelf with every Variety of it, 
which I have mention'd. The Flowers arc 
in themſelves beautiful, and as the Plan 
is a quick Grower, let it be planted about 
Trees in Avenues, to intermix its Bloſſom, 
among the Branches of ſuch as the En, 
Oak, and the like. Now altho' the Hony- 
Suckle is a twining Plant like the Jaſmine, 
yet may it be train'd up into a Standard, 
and has an admirable Effect, as a headed 
Plant, in the moſt remote Parts of Pa- 
terre Work; for to plant it among Ever- 
greers, in or about the Center of ſuch a 
Garden, would wound tlie Proſpect for 
many Months of the Year, when it was 
vacant of Leaves. 

I I may beallow'd to direct the Fancy 
of other People, I would gdviſe, that every 
ſort of Flowering Shrub ſhould be trained 
into beaded Planta, and planted in Garden 
Pots, that when they are in Flower they 
may be ſet in the Borders between the 
Everpreens, and removed ſo ſoon as their 
Blaſſgm is over, to make room for others, 
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Of the LIL AC. 


F the Lilac there are two ſorts, com- 
monly known to the Gardeners by 
that Name, viz. the Blue and the White. 
The Botaniſts indeed call the Lilac by he 
Name of Syringa or Pipe: tree, but t 
Gardeners give the Name of Syringa to 
mother. Plant; therefore as my Deſign 
here is chiefly dedicated to the Uſe of 
Gardeners, [ ſhall call every Plant by the 
Name they know them by, and at the 
End of my Work endeavour to reconcile 
the Bataniſt with the Gardener, by an 
Index of Names in Latin, Engliſh,” and 
other Languages now in Uſe. The Lilac 
then ĩs a Plant which grours toa pretty large 
Tree, bearing its Bunches of Blue, or ta- 
ther Purple Blaſſoms, like Plumes of Fea- 
thers in May; I know not auy Sight more 
greeable than this Tree: when it is full of 
Homers, and altho' it is very common, is 
well worth our Propagating. Small Walks 
of theſe Trees are very pleaſant, and they 
are no leſs Ornamental in the Quarters of 
Wilderneſs Works, eſpecially if the White 
flowering kind be judiciouſly intermix'd 
with them, They may be raiſed by Laying 
down the young Branches in March, or 


by taking off the. Suckers, and planting 
G 2 them 
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them in a light Soil in the ſame Month, 
or about September. 


SECT. nv. 
Of the STRING A. 


HE Syringahastwo Qualities which 
| were taken Notice of by that Learn- 
eq and Curious Botaniſt the late Bi(bs 
of London, viz. That the Leaves taſted 
the Green Cucumbers, and the Bloſſoms 
had the Odour of Orange-flowers; this 
Sbeub is propagated as well for Wilder- 
neſs Quarters as for headed Plants, and 
is often planted in Pots to adorn Chim- 
nies in the Summer. They produce their 
Bunches of fragrant white Bloſſoms in Myy, 
and continue Blowing for fix Weeks, 1 
have not yet try'd to raiſe them from 
Seeds, nor indeed would it be worth 
while, ſeeing how apt the Root is to put 
out Suckers, which may with great Eaſe 
be taken off about March or September, 
and tranſplanted. The Syringa will grow 
almoſt any where, and if planted in a 
ſhady Place will ſhoot vigorouſly, but 
being much expoſed to the- Sun, will 
produce Flowers in greater abundance. 
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SG Lcd e 
Of the ROSE-TREE and its Kinds. 


\ | E have more Variety of Roſes pro- 
pagated by our Gardeners, than 
of any other flowering Tree or Shrub the 
Flowers are moſt -delightful- for their 
agreeable Odour and Beauty, I have feen 
one or other of them Bloſſoming fot ten 
Monttis of the Year, without uſidg any 
great Art to alter the natural Seaſoh of 
their Blowing. The Gardeners diſtinguiſſi 
them by the following Names, firſt the 
Cinnamon Roſe, which is the moſt forward 
Blower; the Monthly Roſe, and the Chufter 
Monthly Roſe, which if they happen to 
be planted againſt a warm Wall, will be- 
gin to blow about the latter End of March 
or the Beginning of April, and continue 
to produce Homers for almoſt three 
Months, and if after they are out of Flotwer 
they have the Tops of their Branches 
prun'd off, we may expect a ſecund Crop 
of Roſes from the fame Trees in Autunm, 
which will continue their Bloſſom almoſt 
till Chriſtmas, if the Weather be pet.. 
The next after theſe is the Damast Roſe, 
which will begin its Bloſſom in May, and 
continue Flowering for above fix Weeks. 
The Roſamundi or Torł and I Roſe, 
with the White, Red and Tellow Roſes, 


begin 
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begin their Bloom ſomewhat later than 
the Damack :, And laſt of all, the Cen- 
tifol, or Province-Roſe, ſhews us its ſur- 

prizing Flowers; but beſides the ſeveral 
Sorts: which I have here ſet down, there 
are many others which I have not yet ſeen. 

That curious and incomparable Patronefs 
of Botany, the late Dutcheſs of Beaufort, 
has told ine of 16 different forts, which 
her Grace cultivated in her Gardens at 
Badminton; but altho' the ſeveral forts of 
Roſes differ in their times of Flowering, 
yet are they all propagated after the ſame 
manner; they love a ſtrong holding 
Ground, and delight ſo much in - moilt 
Places, that they will even grow in Wa- 
ter they may either be raiſed from Lay- 

ers or Suckers, the firſt may be — down 
in September, and the Suckers be 
taken from the old Roots in = h, 
or about March, and tranſplanted imme- 
diately, before their Roors, which have 
but few Fibers, grow dry; but in cafe 
Neceſſity obliges us to keep them out of 
the Ground for ſome time, lay their Roots 
in Water for five or {ix Hours before 
Planting, The Roſe-Tree may be either 
cultivated for the Quarters of Wilderneſs 
Works, to be planted there among other 
Flowerin Shrubs, or trained / up into 
Standard-Plants for Pors. A M8 
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, WED n e 
Of the GUI L DER ROSE 


HE Guilder-Roſe bears its Bunches 

of White Bloſſoms (as big asa large 
Tennis-Ball in May, The Plant ſeldom 
riſes very high, or is capable of being 
kept in à regular Form, therefore is 
chiefly propagated for Wilderne/ſes or other 
wild Places; it delights in a holding 
Land, and may be rais'd from Suckers 
taken from about the old Root, either in 


March or September. | 
gy WT. vn 
The SPANISH BROOM, 


HE Spaniſh Broom, altho' there is 

no great Beauty in its Leaves, yet 

the Spikes of Tellow Flowers which it puts 
forth in June, makes it a Plant very deſita- 
ble in our Gardens. It is an irregular 
Plant, by no means to be brought into 
any Form by the Gardener. It may be 
planted in Wilderneſs Works with other 
flowring Shrubs, among which it makes a 
good Show. We may raiſe it from Seeds 
ſown in March in liglit Earth, and alſo 
by laying down the tender Branches in 
the fame Month, and cutting them at the 
loynts 
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Joynts after the manner of Carnatior 


Layers; but this laſt Way is not fo cer- 
tain, .and more. troubleſome than the 
Raiſing of them from Seeds. 

I cannot forbear taking Notice in this 
Place of the common Engliſh Broom, and 
the Furze-buſo, as Plants well enough 
worthy our Care ; the firſt to mix with 
the Shrubsof the Wilderneſs, and the other 
to be trained into gur d Plants, theſe 
are both raiſed from Seeds ſown in March, 
and will not bear Tranſplanting after they 
are one Year old, without great Care. 
have ſeen ſome Plants of the Furze-buſb 


- cultivated in Gentlemen's Gardens, not 


any ways inferior to the Beauties of the 
moſt valuable Evergreens; it is tonſile at 
the Tew, and in my Opinion exceeds it in 
one reſpect, i. . that it Bloſſoms in all 
Seaſons of the Year; and was it not fo 
common, I doubt not but it would be 
more frequently planted in our Gardens 
than any other Evergreen, If it be kept 
well cut, it makes moſt beautiful and im- 
penetrahle Hedges. 123 


een 


Of the LABURNUM. 
1 HE Laburnum is an agreeable Shrub, 
it 


or rather a little Tres. I have fey 
above twenty Foot high, cover d with 
is 
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its beautiful Strings of yellou Flowers in 


ay and Juns; and 7 plenty bf 
Fruit which r. ember ; this 


Plant reſiſts our veto Froſts, and will 


grow in the | mbſt open Expoſure, as well 
under the Shad. of lage Trete; It is 
ammoniy planted — other Flows 
wing Sbrubs ol the Willemneſr, and inay 
be eaſily raiſed from the Sed ſown in 
Marth, and ttanſplanted without e 
two Years after i is come 10 1 


| $0 6 oh N DG. duden 
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HE Gunner know two forts of 
Me gerrun, ui x. That with the Rea 

+ iy and the White » Flowering ſort e 
The firſt is common enough in every Gar- 
den, but that with the White Pour is 
rare; they are both of them Dwarfs, ſel- 
dom riſing higher than three Foot, but 
have two "Excellehcies, whith mike them 
more Valuable than much taller Trees; 
their $:4/ks are cloathed with the Flowe>s 
in January, and the Air is then perfum'd 
with their delightful Ozours; they remain 
a long while ta Bloſſom, and are aſtet- 
wards no leſs beautifully adorn d with their 
Fruits. I know no other way of prop4- 
PAR T II. H gating 
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gating them than by ſowing the Seed: in 
March, iſ you can fave them from the 
Devouring Birds which delight in them. 
J have eat ſome of the Berries, which 
were not unpleaſant to the Taſte, but about 
an Hour after I had ſwallow'd them, I 
found an extraordinary Heat in my Throat, 
which caus'd a violent burning Pain for 
above twelve Hours. It would be well 
enough worth our Enquiry, Whether the 
Seeds of all forward blowing Plants are 
not hot, in proportion to thoſe of the Me- 
zereon⸗? and, Whether their extraordi- 


nary Heat is not one means of their early 


Sprouting? This Plant may well enough 
be introduced into the Parterre, as it is 
a flow Grower, or in Wilderneſs Work: 
for its delightful Bloſſoms,; but chiefly in. 
to a Winter Garden. A Loamy Soil is moſt 
proper for it. 2 


er 
Of the SP.IREA FRUTEX./ 


HIS Plam, known to the Gardeners 

by the Name of Spiræa Frutex, 
bloſſoms about Aug uſt, yielding Spikes of 
Flowers of a Pink colour; the Shrub ſel- 
dom excęeds 3 Foot in height; it is beau- 
tiful in its Flower, and is a Plant which 


ſhould not be wanting in a Garden. It * 


In 
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de propagated form Suckers taken off in 
March, and planited in a light Soil. 


s E CT. Xl. 
Of the 4E 0 * N . 
His Plant is very common in the wolt 


Southern Parts of Europe, but I Have 
receiv'd the S222; of it alſo — America, 


(Ithink from 75 7 Ihave Own tlem 


n March, and rais d great Numbers of 
them, and they are now commor enough 


in moſt curious Gardens. This Plant 
will riſe very hugh, even to equal a pretty 


large Tree, but is more frequently p Late! 
apainſt a Wall wich us, than in the open 
Ground, It bears its beautiful Roſe-co- 
bur Bloſſoms iti Cluſters about March or 
April, even before the Leaves are open d. 
The late Learned Biſhop of London eat oſ 
the Flowers in his Salads, and had a very 
large Plant of it againſt a Wall in his Gar- 
den. The Plant is hardy enough to reſiſt 
dur Froſts, and T doubt not but would do 


well in Wilderneſs Works, among other 


rr gee Shrubs, It loves A Loamy 
oi 
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Of the Mapacoc, « cr ba Mon- Tree. 
4 Paſſion- 


I rs ſeveral 
Trees, me bf fr Ver-greens, 
Pardifots, others dying to the Root 
every Winter, and others which are an- 
nual, Planes, Thave reckou'd,,near thiry 
of chem, at the Phyfick, Garden at 
erdam, where were the greateſt 8 
rieties af them that ever I have ſeen. Buy 
ak, 9 3 eto particu- 
lariſę any! for which is not ca- 
pable of x es Of 7.5 Wende of our Cli- 
withour Shelter, ſo J ſhall only rake 
tice, of ane, ſort commonly known to 
our MR e e aud endeayqur. to redtify 
ks concerning the Paſfion-Tree, 
ſs * N arę poſleſs d of. It 
have at. leaft two hardy 
1 * Eng land, ug, the Frult- 
ing kind, and the common ſort which 
arg no Fruit; but this is a Miſtake, they 
are both ont but the difference of Culture 
makes one Barren, the other Fruitful. 
But before I proceed to ſet down tlie Cub 
ture of this Plant, it may perhaps be ex- 
pectedT ſhould ſay ſomething of the Flower 
and Fruit which are ſo remarkable, 33 
well for their ſingular Beauties, as for the 
ſtrange Account given of the Flowe, by 


* * 
Paſſion FlowereFrut| 
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the Spanifo Friers, upon their ſitſt Diſco- 
2 it in the Meſt· Indies. The Flower: 
is about 4 Inches over when it is fuli blown; 
it has ten white Petals, within which are 
placed round about the bottom of the Stile 
two Rows of - tamineous-like Threads of 
a purple Colour; the Stile, which ſome - 
what reſembles'the Pedeſtal of a Pillar, 
divides it ſelf on the Top into three Parts, 
which turn their Mouths towards the hot- 
tom of the Hlamor; they are of the Colour 
of Indigo; beſides theſe three Tubes, juſt: 
below that part of the Srile where they 

unite, are placed five Stamina, ſpreading 
themſelves in a Star-like Figure with yel- 
low Apices on their Points. At the Foot- 
| ſtalk of every Mower is a Whirte or Claſper, 

and to that is join'd the Leaf* of the Plant 
deeply cut on the Edges. All which ke 
in the Second Table, of this Part. It is cal- 
led the Paſſion-Tree, for that by the Con- 
trivance of the Friars, who in a counters 

feit Figure of it, when it was firſt diſco» 
ver'd, added ſome things wanting in the 
Natural Flower; they made it asi t were 
an Epitome of our Saviour's Paſſion; the 
Story perhaps as I have it, may not be un- 
acceptable to my Reader. The ten Pe- 
tals, ſay they, repreſent the ten Auaſiler, 
and at the ſame time put the Queſtion, 
that there were twelve, but they anſwer 
That Judas had hang'd himſelſ, and ** 


* 


— — 
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had deny'd his Maſter : The /{amineous- 


like Parts, which ſpread themſelves on 
the Flower, t they liken to a Glory, and 


the ſmall Purple Threads, which ſtand 
round the battom- of the Stile is a ſup- 


poſed Crows of. Thorns :: The Scile which 


is in the middle of the Flowers, ſerves. 
them for the Pillar, to which they ſay, 
the Fews bound thoſe Maleſactors Fac 


they ſcourged 3 and that they may not 
want any part of the Story, they turn 
the Claſper into a Cord, and the Leaf into 
4 Hand: The three Diviſions on the Top 
of the Stile, they turn into three Nails, 
and taking off one of the five Stamina: 
with its —— calls it a Hammer, and the 
four others remaining makes a Croſs: the 
three Alahaſtries at the bottom of the 
Flower, are ſaid to repreſent the three 
Soldiers who caſt Lots; and the time be- 
tween the opening and ſbutting up of 
every Flower being juſt thres Days, is 
enough to compleat the Story, Thus ſu- 
perſtitious Perſons, ſemper . Ibi Jomnium 
fingunt. The Old Herbariſts have menti- 

ona ſomewhat of this Story, but I found 
it mightily improv d when I was at Brux- 
elles, even beyond what I have here 
mention'd, 

But to proceed to the Culture of this 
Plant; that it may bear Fruit, we muſt 
Plant it in very moiſt and cool Places, 

where 


* 
* 
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where it may be continually fed with 


Water; this I had from the Curious Mr. 
Adam Holt, Gardener to the late Biſhop | 


of London, who ſhew'd me a Letter 
from the Weſt-Inazes, from whence I 
learnt it was an Inhabitant of - Swampy 
Places. I have fince that time ſeen a Tree 
of this ſort with above Three Hundred 
ripe Fruits upon it, at Mr; Green's, Nur- 
ſery-· Man at Brent ford, which was plant - 
ed in Cow- Dung. and had from time 
to time the place about it renewed with 
the ſame cooling Soil. The Fruit were 
ſhaped like Lemons, and of the ſame Co- 
lour; they: were fill'd with a beautiful red 


Pulp and Seeds, like the Fruit of the Pom - 


anate, and were not diſagreeable to the 

aſte. But the largeſt Fruit of this 
Plant which J have yet ſeen, was ſent 
ſome time ſince to the Now Society, by 
a Curious: Gentleman, I think living 
ſome where in the Weſt pa - of England, 
with an Account of his Method of raifing 
them, He had a large Tree againſt one 
ſide of his Houſe, which happening to 
grow over a drain which went from his 
Kitchen, and lay ſo ſhallow, that the Roots 
of his Paſſion Tree found their. way into 


it, the Tree then begin to produce 
Fruit, 


From 
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From theſe Obſervations I was ih» 
form'd of the moſt proper way to Culti- 
vate this Plant for the Production of 
its Fruit, and the Directions I have given 
to ſeveral of my Friends to liy Plenty of 
Cow-Dung about the Roots, and even 
then to keep it frequently water'd in the 
Flowering Seafon, has been ſufficient to 
ſnew them Fruit enough to ſatistie their 
Curioſity, ' n 3 | 
We may raiſe this Plant either from 
the Seeds ſown in Marecb, or by Layers 
in the ſame Month; and every Cutting 
of it about May or June will ftrike Root, 
if they be planted in fine Earth!” It is ſo 
quick in its Growth, that! have ſeen ſome 
Branches of it about 13 Foot long in one 
Summer, and is ſo hardy that the moſt 
ſevere Froſts of our Clime will not de- 
ſtroy the Roots, altho* perhaps the Plant 
to all appearance | has periſh'd above 
Ground, In the laſt great Froſt I began 
to deſpair of two very large Plan, 
which ſtood abroad, and were even cut 
down to the Ground, without hope of 
Recovery; but the May following, from 
the Fibres only which remain'd, thete 
ſprung up above 50 ſmall Plants from 
each Root. | | 
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HERE are freral kinds of Same, 
nn by various Names 
Ws ths rdeners, b ut there are © 
rts of them Ach are commonly 
"kn and made uſe of, big. the Scor- 
pion 54.7 the Bladder Senna; the firſt 
i;, in my O inion, the moſt beautiful and 
& rving bf our Care, the Blooms ſhew+ 
ing themſelves as well in Autumn as in 
the Spring Seaſon, they both make pu 
ut for Wilderneſs Works, an 
e propagated for that Uſe, either by 
WSowing the Seeds towards the latter End 
Wo! a or by Laying down the tender 
in the in April or Mor, 
fic ſoon ſtrike Root, and ma 
Wranſplanted without Difficulty. ey 
Ve ua Loam Earcb, and grow well in 
he Shade. 
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Dr. . 
Of the TU LIP-T REE. 


Have already ſaid ſomething of this 
ee at the ning of this Chapter, 
Wipecially concerning that now growing 

tmy Lord Peterboroug b's. It is a Plans 
che Wood, and will not proſper a- 
Wroad in a more open Expoſure, which 
PART II. 1 1 re; 


them, is like the Cones of the Fir-Tree, 
but does not come to Perfection in 
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of the Tulip-Tree from Virginia, ſow d 
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o - 


repeat, becauſe it is ſeldom that our 
Gardeners regard that * in the 
Cluture of New © Plants; The Tulip 
Tree ſhould be ſet among ſuch Trees as 
are deſign'd for Groves, it will riſe: to 
as great Height as any of our Timber 
Trees. Its Leaves are ſomewhat like thoſe 
of the Maple, and. its Flowers, which 
begin to open in July, are only found 
at the Extremities of the Branches. They 
have ſome ſmall Reſemblance of a. Twp, 
but not enough, I think, to give the Name 
to the Tree, The Perals are of a Yellow 
Colour, ſomewhat variegated with Ver- 
milion; the Fruit, which {ſucceeds 


England; however, as we frequently re- 
ceive good Seeds of it from Virginia and 
Carolina, I ſhall give my Reader an ex- 
perienc'd Method of raifing them, for 
It is very difficult to propagate them 
from Layers. The Ingenious Mr. Adam 
Holt, having receiv'd ſome of the Cones 


the Seeds of them in Pots about Auguſt, 
and ſet them under Shelter all the Winter, 
the Spring following they came up 
without the Help of a hot Bed. This 
time of Sowing the Seeds is neceſſary to 
be obſerved, for | have often try'd them 


in the Spring, but could not raiſe them 
af 
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at that Seaſon. The young, Plants may 
be tranſplanted into fingle Pots at two 
Years. Growth, and muſt have Shelter in 
the Winter for the firſt nine Years at leaſt 
till they haye Strength enough to reſiſt 
the Severity of our Froſt; they may then 
be planted in the Natural Ground, as I 
have directed, but rather in a ſandy Soil 
than any other. | Tm "0011" 2" IT 


Salk} 8 E. C T. 0 XV. | 1149 
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"Of the POMGRENATE.,. 


IXYE know two Sorts of this Plant, 
VV viz. that with the ſingle Flower, 
and the double Bloſſom Kind; they are 
both hardy enough to withſtand the Se- 
verities of our Winters, and are propaga- 
ted by laying down the young Shoots in 
March. The Bloſſoms of each of them 
are of a moſt beautiful Scarlet Colour, 
the ſingle ones ſetting frequently for 
Fruit, and ſometimes ripening with us. 
have ſeen ſome headed Plants of each 
Ort, but I rather adviſe them to be plant- 
ed in Hedges or Wilderneſs Works; 
where they may be in leſs Danger of the 
Knife or Sheers. Some have made 4. 
brurs of them, which have been extreamly 
pleaſant, Theſe Plants love a light Soil, 
and may be tranſplanted either in the 


Spring or Autumn Seaſon. 
12 SECT, 
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SE CT. xvi. 
Of the ALTHE 4 EU TEE 


E find two Sorts of this Play 
(common ly) in the Gardens, dif- 
fering from each other in the Colour of 
their Flowers, the one White, and the ather 
Purple ; they may be pr Nager from 
Layers in September, or Suckers taken 
from about the Roots at that time, and 
likewiſe from the Seeds ſown i in March, 
and are uſed chiefly in Wilderneh 
Works. The Blofioms appear in May in 
reat Numbers, and afford a. delightful 
Proſpect: ; they will grow in any Soil with 
little Trouble to the Gardener. ' 


SECT. XVII. 


Of tbe Double: bloſſom '4 Virgin-bower, 
the Maxechitl or Scarlet-Jaſmine, Per- 
wincle, and F reuch- Willow. 


* firſt of theſe, i. e. the Virgin. 
hower, may be raiſed from Layers in 
September, and ſome ſay from Cuttings 
likewiſe; the Flowers are of a Violet Co- 
lour, and appear in great Numbers, a“ 
molt covering the Plant; it loves a light 
Soil, and as it is of a twining Nature, 
muſt be ſupported with Stakes. It may 
either be planted againſt a Wall, or ſet 

among 
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among the other flowering en of 
the Wilderneſs. | 

The Maxechitl, or Scarlet 70 mine, is 
by ſome Gardeners call'd the — 
Flower ; it is alſo a twining Plant like the 
former, and may be raiſed either from 
Layers or | Cuttings in September; the 
Flowers, which it produces in abundance 
about May or June, are rather of an 
, Orange — than a Scarlet; it is com- 

y planted againſt Walls, tho I am apt 
to believe it might maintain it ſelf in Wil- 
derneſs Works, or more open Places. 
This alſo loves a light Soil, and frequent 
Waterings in the Summer Seaſon. 

There are ſeveral ſorts of Perwinsle 
cultivated by the Gardeners, it is a creep- 

ing Plant, ily ſtriking Root, if it be 
50 in the Earth about March, or will 
of Cuttings planted, in September. 

fn protty 4 Blue Flowers makes an agreeable 
Show in the Summer; this Plant indeed 
hardly deſerves the Name of a Shrub, but 
as1t is not ſtrictly of the Herhaceous Race, 
I take the Liberty to ſpeak of it in this 
Chapter, and becauſe, when it is ty'd up 
to Stakes, it may very well be reckon'd 
a fit Companion for Flowering Shrubs ; 
this, with the reſt, may be planted in Wit 
derneſs Works, and i in Pore ( for the Or- 
nament of Parterres) to prevent the 


too great Increaſe of its Suckers, which 
would 


| * 
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would be apt to over-run the Borders, It 
delights in woilt Ground and Shade. 


The French Pillow is alſo one of the 


Dwarfs of this Chapter, and is rather 3 
greater Increaſer than the former, pro- 
ducing incredible Numbers of Suckers 
about the Root, which may be taken off 
and tranſplanted, either in the Spring or 
Autumn Seaſons; if we plant it in Mil. 


derneſs Works, it will foon over- ſpread 


the Ground, bur if it be defired in the 
Parterre for the ſake of its pretty Pink: 
colour Flowers, the Roots muſt be oon. 
fin d in Pers. . 

Thus I think I have ond eg 
ſort of Flowering Shrub and Tree known 
to the Gardeners, and have given ſuch 
Directions for their Culture and Manage- 
ment in Gardens, as I have my ſelf ex- 

perienced. 1 might indeed have added to 
— the Perberry and Almond, which 
produce ſuch agreeable Flowers ; but as 
thoſe Trebs are chiefly celebrated for the 
Friuts they bear, ſo ſhall not take any 
further Notice of them till 1 ſpeak of 
Fruits in General. I thall —— this 
Chapter with taking Notice once more, 
that every one of the Flowering Shrubs l 
have mentioned, may be cultivated in 
Gardon. Pots, and ſo placed from time to 
time, as they bloſſom, in the Borders; by 
which Method a Gardener may * 

the 
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the Face of his Parterre every Week, 
and ſupply it conſtantly with freth'-Beau- 
ties. | 11 11 


CHAP. VI | 
Of Perannual Flowers, the talleſt Plowers. 


Intend in this. Chapter to ſpeak of ſuch 
| Flowers as remain for many Years in 
the, Ground, Growing, Bloſſoming, and 
Increaſing ;, and as they are moſt of them 
ſuch -as will riſe to a conſiderable Height, 
and therefore the moſt proper to be plant- 
ed in the middle of Borders, and chieſly 
in large Gardens. I ſhall ſet down, as near 
as can remember, their ſeveral Heights, 
and recommend that they be . planted in 
Places proportionable to their ſeveral 
Altitudes, that if it is poſſible one may;not 
find ſuch intollerable Miſtakes as are fre- 
quently committed in many Places, of 
planting Dwarfs in the midſt of a Border, 
and ſome of the moſt Gigantick Kinds of 
Flowers for Edgings; but that in the plant- 
ing a Border or Bed of Flowers, we may 
judiciouſſy mix the ſeveral ſorts, ſo as to 
have not only ſome of them in Bloſſom 
every Month of the Year, but that they 
may be ſo diſpoſed as to appear gradually 

one 
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one above the other, and 'add Beauty to 
each other by their 1 of Colours; 
ad 


for which end I ſhall a Figure "of 
a Bed of Earth 4 Foot wide, divided jn 
the manner 1 ſe, and ſet down the 
proper Flowers allotted for each Diviſion 
of it, when I have mentioned the ſeveral 
Sorts, and their Culture. 


SECT. 1 
Of the HOLTHOCKS.. + 


Seeds, fo are the Flowers common- 
ly different from each other. I have ſeen 
about 10 ſeveral Sorts of them in one Gar- 


den, which if the Syſtem of the Genera. 


tion of Plants be true, may happen from 
accidental Coupling of one with the other; 
their Flowers are commonly double, and ſo 
cannot ps be very calily impregnated 
with otherFarinathantheir own, otherwiſz 
we might have had many more Varieties 
of them; however as they are, they nei- 
ther want Beauty nor Stature, feldom 
bearing their Flower Stems leſs than fix 
Foot high from the Ground, which are 
commonly garniſh'd with their Roſe-like 
Bloſſoms above half their Height. Theit 
Seed: are ſown in March in the natural 
Earth, and tho' they do not lie long in 
the Ground before they come up, Fan 

e 


HIS Plant, as it is always rais d from 
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they produce no Flowers till the fol- 
lowing Year. They may be tranſplanted 
about Se _ or March, and will be- 
in to Flower in July or Auguſt; they 
— rich . and Pan. xd 
terings in the Summer, to make them 
large. Theſe remain good feveral Years, 
nd may for their Duration, as well as 
their Magnitude, take phace among the 
Flowering Shrabs in Wilderneſs Works, 
or be planted in Lines in Avenues of 
Trees, where Cattle cannot come to de- 
ſtroy them; ſometimes in the moſt re- 
mote or open parts of large Gardens, 
where their Rel. White, . Purple or 
Black Flowers afford a beautiful Proſpect. 
They dye to the Ground every Winter, 
and ſhoot out again the following Spring, 
and I am inform d that ſome have increas'd 
them by parting their Roots in March. 


>» Yo ws vol 
Of che Per- annnal Sun-Flower. 


HIS Plant bloſſoms about the fame 
time with the former, and will bear 
its Flower Stems near fix Foot high, if it 
be encouraged with rich Earth, and well 
water'd in the Summer Months. The 
Yellow Flotvers which it produces re- 
| fembling ſo many Stars, are very delight- 
ful, but are not fo large as thofe of the 
Annual kind, It wa be Propagated from 


Seed 


” 
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Seed fown in March, or Slips of the 
Root taken off at that time, and tranſ- 
planted, The Summer Shoots of this 
Plant, like thoſe of the former, always 
periſh at the Approach of Winter, and 
are ſucceeded by others in the following 
Spring. It will grow in the Shade and 
almoſt any Soil, and is even capable of 
reſiſting the Smoak of London; where it 
is often Cultivated in Pots. It may be 
planted as a Companion with the Holj.- 
hock. 


SECT. III. 
Of the Aſters or Starworts. 


HE Curious Botaniſts reckon about 

_ twenty forts of Szarworts, and I think 

I haveſeen the Figures of about 1 5 different 

kinds of them. Their ſeveral Names and 

Deſcriptions would be tedious to my 

Reader: And ſince they are all Propagi- 

ted after the ſame manner, the mention- 

ing only of two Sorts, which I eſteem 

to be preferable to the reſt, may ſuffice 
for the Inſtruction of any Planter. 

That Sort which is the talleſt of the two 
which I ſhall recommend; is known to the 
Gardeners by the Name of the Odober 
Flower, it bears its Purple Flowers about 
Octaler, upon Stalks of about 4 Foot from 
the Ground, and isnot inferiour in its Beau- 
ty to any Flower of the Spring. I can- 


not forbear taking Notice in this 1 
| that 
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that the Flowers of the Autumn Seaſon 
are inclining to the darker Degrees of 
Colour, this and other 4/ters, which blow 


late, produce Purple Bloſſoms, the Saffron 


Crocus has Purple Flowers, and the Au- 
tumn Cyclamen is tending to that Colour; 
Stock- Fuly- Flowers, which Bloſſom about 
the end of the Year, are all inclining to 
purple; and the Cole hicums likewiſe, which 
re Autumn- blowing Flowers, are ſtain'd 
with the ſame Colour. I think it would 
be well worth the Enquiry of the Curious, 
whether this Purple which reigns in the 
Autumn among Flowers, does not pro- 
ced from the Quality of the Earth at that 
time, whoſe pureſt, . Juices are then ex- 
hauſted. But to return to the Culture of 
this Aſter, or Odlober- Flower, it is ſo apt 
to Increaſe in its Roots, that without it 
be confin'd in Pots, either as I have di- 
reed for the foregoing Plants, or as a 
moſt Curious and Learned Gentleman in 
the Art of Gardening, Samuel Reynardſon 
Eſq; of Hillingdon, has been uſed to Plant 
it (in Pots without bottoms, ) it will 
quickly over-run the Ground; every Slip 
taken from the Root in March will grow 
in any Soil or Expoſure, and make a good 
Show that Year. It is a fit Companion for 
the talleſt Flowers. 
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The Hralian Starwort is the other Sort 
which I would recommend to the Gar- 
dener, it produces its Purple Flowers in 
Auguſt and September, upon Stalks of a 
bout two Foot high, this may be managed 
like the former; but as it is of a lower 
Stature, ſhould be planted in leſſer Gar- 
dens, and ſmaller Works than the o- 
ther, 


SECT. IV. 
Of the Everlaſting P E A. 


HIS Plant is likewiſe Per- Annual, 

and may very well be placed among 

the talleſt Plants; it is raiſed from Seeds 
ſown in March, but does not Bloſſom till 
the ſecond Lear after ſowing. The 
Flowers which are of a Peach-bloom Co- 
Jour, continue Blowing for above two 
Months. Doctor Greu tells us, that the 
Bloſſoms of this Plant, if they are ſteep'd 
ſome time in Spirits of Wine will ode 
a fine liquid Blue Colour, equal to that 
of Ultra Marine. The Plant, will hardly 
bear tranſplanting, without great Care to 
put it immediately in the Earth; the pro- 
per Seaſon ſor it is March, or ſo ſoon as 
the Haulm is wither'd, As it is Carot- 
rooted it delights in Sandy Soil, and 
ſbguld be 12 gither near a Ts or 
me 
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ome Hedges where it may have Support; 
it will grow about eight Foot high, if it 
be tyed to a Stake. | 


SECT. v. 


of the Campanula Piramidalis and Can: 
| terbury Bells. 


F the Campanula Piramidalis there 
are two Sorts, one bearing Blue, the 
other White Flowers, upon Stalks which are 
ſometimes near fix Foot high. Both thoſe 
kinds have been chiefly Cultivated in 
Pots for the adorning of Chimneys in the 
Summer Months, but they will grow 
very 'well in the natural Ground, if the 
Slips about three Roots are parted in March. 
They delight in Sandy Soil, and are very 
proper Ornaments for the middle Row of 
Flowers in large Borders; they Bloſſom 
in July and Aug uſt. 
e Canterbury-Bells have Bloſſoms of 
a deeper Blue than thoſe of the Campanulg 
Piramidalis; the Flower-ſtems are com- 
monly about three Foot high, ſo that this 
Plant is proper for the middle of Borders 
in large Gardens; it is raiſed from Seeds 
ſoun in March, but does not Bloſſom ” 
the ſecond Year after ſowing ; the time o 
removing the ſeedling Plants is either in 
Auguſt, or the March after they are come 


vp. 
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Of the PRIMROSETREE 


HE Primroſe-Tree, ſo call'd by the 
' Gardeners becauſe the Bloſſoms 
are ſomewhat like thoſe of the common 
Primroſe in Smell, Shape, and Colour, 
the Flower-ſtems will ſometimes rife near 
three Foot high, and produces - Flowers 
in June, the Sced is ripe about Auguſt, 
and muſt be fown in the Natural Ground 
in March towards the latter end of the 
Month. The Seedling Plants will not Bloſ- 
fom till the ſecond Year, therefore ſhould 
beſownina Nurſery, and the young Plans 
removed to proper places the Auguſt, al- 
ter they are come up. This Plant alſo is 
proper for the middle of Borders in large 
Gardens, and will grow in any Soil. 


SE CT. vn. 
Ofthe LILLYSandMARTAGONS, 


A Litho! the Lily and Martagon are 

properly bulbous Rooted Plants, yet 
for their Extraordinay Stature above all 
other Bulbs that 1 know, ſhall place em 
among the Giants of this Chapter, and 
beſides, as their Roots flouriſh the better 


for remaining conſtantly in the Ground, 


think they may well enough take place 
Eg. among 
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among the Plants I am now deſcribing. 
The Lis, are what J ſhall firſt examine, 


of which there are many kinds, viz. the 


Common W bite Lillys, the Double- Bloſſom d 
White Lilly, the Sirip'd Lilly, the O- 
range Lilly, and that kind which produces 
Bulbs upon its Flower Stalks. Theſe . LiJys 
are all of them propagated after the ſame 
manner, by parting their Roots when the 
Leaves are vacant about July or in Auguſt; 
they all of them blow about the ſame time, 
in May and June, upon Flower Stems of 
4 Foot high, or thereabout, and equally 
delight in open Sandy Soil; they are very 
proper Plants for the middle of Borders 
in great Gardens, or to be planted under 
Hedges in long Walks, except the ftrip'd 
White Lilly, which is yet Rariety enough 
to deſerve a Place 1n the niceſt, and even 
the ſmalleſt Garden : But of theſe ſepa- 
tately. 
Firſt, the White Lillys, whether with 
ſingle or double Flowers, have no other 
difference than in the make of their Bloſ- 
ſoms; that with Single Flowers is in my 
Opinion preferable to the other, which is 
calbd the Double, Bloſſom; the Firſt has 
large perfect Flawers in good - Quantities, 
and the other miſ-· ſuapen Hloſſoms without 
any other Deſert than their Novelty. What 
is call d the Strip'd White Lilly differs 
only from the Common Sort with ſingle 
Bloſſoms, 


Bloſſoms, in having its Leaves curiouſly 


Edged with a Cream Colour; it is ſo Beau- 
tiful in the Winter, that few of the gayeſt 
Plants exceed it. 
The Orange Lily, fo calPd from the 
Colour of its Flowers is very Ornamentat 
in Gardens, and a very proper Compa- 
nion for the Whice Lilly, and makes an 
agreeable Mixture with it; and the other, 
which bears its Bulbs on the Flower-Stalks, 
is very deſirable for its beautiful Red 
Flowers, as well as for its ſingular way of 
producing its Increaſe. It would be well 
worth our Enquiry, from whence theſe 
Bulbs have their riſe, whether they do not 
roceed from Female Bloſſoms impregnated 
y the farina of the Flowers; | ownit is 
a Caſe which I have not yet duly conſi- 
der'd, but 1 hope 1 ſhall be able to give 
a better Account of it, when J have ex- 
amin'd it more ſtrictly; and I could wiſh 
every curious Reader would communicate 
his Obſervations upon caſes of this kind, di- 
rected for me at Mr. Mear;'s the Publiſher 
of theſe Papers, that by a mutual Corre- 
ſpondence of Curious Men, many Myſte- 
ries in Planting might perhaps be Gt 
ver'd and brought to light, for the Profit 
and Pleaſure of Mankind, which is the 
chief End I aim at in theſe Papers, 


The 
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The Martagont, called by ſome Garde- 
ners, Turks Turbants, or Curl'd Lillies, 
differ from the Lillie I have alteady men- 
tioned in the Frame and Order of their 
Flowers , the Bloſſoms of the Martagons 
hang downward, and have their Perals, 
or Flower-leaves, curl'd or turn'd up, 
which the Lilies have not; but the Roots, 
Homer. ſtemt and Leaves are not unlike 
thoſe of the Lilly, and in reſpe& to 
their Culture are order'd in the fame 
manner, and love a light Sandy Sail. They 
moſt of them blow about two Foot high, 
except the Virginian Martagon, which is 
commonly three Foot in its Flower-ſtem 
their Flowers are of ſeveral Colours, ſome 
Telow, others Scarlet, and variouſly ſpot- 
ted, but the Virginian Kind far exceeds all 
the others for its beautiful Flowers, and 
is found but in few Places. They are all 
of them proper for Parterres. 


SECT. VII. 
Of the FOXGLOPE. 


HE curious Gardeners cultivate three 

ſorts of Foxgloves; the firſt or talleſt 
fort they call Iron-colour'd Foxglove, the 
other two ate diſtinguiſh'd likewiſe by the 
Colours of their Flowers, vis. the Pur- 
ple and the White ;, they are all of them 
rais'd from Seed ſown in March, but do 
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not Bloſſom till the ſecond Year after 
Sowing, the Flowers commonly appear in 
May and June, The firſt blows about 4 
or 5 Foot high, the other two about 3 
Foot. Theſe Plants delight in the Shade, 
and thrive well in a Loamy Sail. 


. 
Of Mulleins and Moth Mulleins. 


F Heſe kinds of Plants are very ram- 

pant, and therefore very proper Com- 
panions for the others of this Chapter, 
few of them Blooming lower than four 
Foot, but ſome fix Foot high, they are 
all raiſed from Seeds ſown in Autumn ;, or 
if Conveniency will not permit at that time, 
March will ſerve ; they delight in ſandy 
Soil and ſhady Places; and altho' they are 
moſt of them wild Plants, yet the beau- 
tiful Spikes of Flowers which they produce 
in the Summer, renders them worthy our 
Regard. There are many kinds of them 
bearing Flowers of different Colours, 
ſome White, others Te{aw, Red, Brown, 
Purple, Black and Green, ſo that I ſee 
no reaſon why they ſhould not be culti- 
vated among other tall Plants in large 
Gardens. They Bloom the ſecond Year 
after Sowing, 


- SE'CT. 
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FC” 
Of the ACANTHUS. 


T HIS Plant is very.rarely found in the 
Gardens about London, and I do not 
remember to have ſeen it in above four 
Gardens in England, notwithſtanding its 
Curioſity and eaſy Culture. The Flowers 
appear in Zune upon Stalks of above two 
Foot high, they are ſhap'd like the Bloſſoms 
of the Fog love, and are of a Peach-Bloom 
Colour; the Leaves of the Plant allo are 
not without their Beauties, full of Thorns 
as any Thiſtle, and prettily variegated. 
The Seeds muſt be ſown in March, but 
will not Sig m until the 2d or 3d Lear; 
they love a ſandy Soil and Shade. 


SEE CT. Ah 
Of the White Hellebore, 


7 H E R E are two Kinds of the White 
Hellebore, one with Rediſb Black 

Flowers, and the other with Greeniſh 
Flowers; the firſt bloſſoms in May, and the 
other the following Month; the Leaves, 
Ryots and Stature of both Kinds, are much 
alike; both having curl'd plated Leaves, 
and blaſſoming about four Foot high. The 
Leaves are of themſelves a pretty Orna- 


ment, and the large Spikes of their Flowers 
| „ are 
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are ſarprizingly beautiful for their odd 
Colours; they both die to the Rox in 
Winter, and are propagated from Off, ſetts 
parted in March, and planted in a rich 
light Soil. Theſe Plants are proper for 
large Gardens, and with them I ſhall con- 
clude this Chapter, and proceed to treat of 
ſuch Flowers as are leſs rampant, and take 
up leſs Room in Gardens. 


Of middle-fiz'd Per- annual Flowers, 
N this Chapter I ſhall mention ſuch Per- 


annual Flowers as are of middle Stature, 
and leſs rampant than the former, and 
conſequently are proper Inhabitants for 
ſmaller Gardens ; the firſt I ſhall treat of 
is the Valerian, and its Kinds. 


FECT. I. 
Of the VALERIAN. 


Te are three Plants known to the 
Gardeners by the Name of Valerian, 

and diſtinguiſh'd from one another as fol- 
lows, Dodineus's or Red Valerian, Gar- 
den or White Valerian, and the Greek 
Valerian all theſe bloſſom about the {ame 
time 
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tine of the Year, in Moy and June, and 
may be raifed from Seeds ſawn in March. 
The firſt, i. e. the Red Valerian, is of leſs 
Duration than the other two, it bloſſoms 
about two Foot high, bearing great Quan- 
tities of ſmall Red Flowers : I] have not 
try'd whether it is increas'd by parting the 
Ryots, but have propagated many Plants 
of the other Kinds that way in Margh. 
The Garden Valerian bloſſoms about the 
height of the former, bearing Tufts of 
White Flowers, and has this Quality which 
is found in the firſt, that the Roos when 
it is broken, yields an agreeable Odour. 
The third fort, or Greek Valerian, bloſ- 
ſoms about a Foot high, bearing pale Blue 
Flowers in Bunches on the top of its 
Flawer-Stems, This is a fiberous-rooted 
Plant, very eaſily encreas'd by Slips, I 
have ſeen this ſort with variegated Leaves 
common enough in ſeveral Gardens, 


SECT. I. | 
Of the Per-annual Cyanus, or Blue-bottle. 


* 1 HIS Plant is either raiſed from Seeds, 
or propagated from Slips taken from 

the Raot in March; the Flowers are valu- 
able, chieflly for their fair Blue Colour, 
which is the moſt rare of any other in the 
Flowers of Plants; the Flower Stalks are 
commonly aboyt twa Foot high, % m- 
"ng 
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ing in May and June; and frequently in 
Autumn; this Plant loves 2 light natural 
Soil, and an open Expoſure. 


SECT. I. 
Of the Monks-Hood, or Blue Helmet- 
Flower. 


F: HIS Flower is very common in the 
Gardens remote from London, but 
in thoſe near the City it is rarely found ; 
the Flowers are of a deep Blue, and of a 
ſurprizing Make; they appear upon Stalks 
of about two Foot high in May and June, 
and are ſo poiſonous, that I have heard 
the eating only 6 or 7 of the Bloſſoms in 
a Salad, has kill'd a Gentleman in France, 
who was not appriſed of their evil Quality; 
it is ſaid that where they grow wild, no 
Cattle will touch them; and that the fort 
of Inſe& natural to this Plant, is an Anti- 
dote againſt the Biting of all venomous 
1 Creatures; we may propagate this Homer 
4 by parting the Roots in March, It delights 
= in a Loamy Soil, and Shade. 
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g SECT. Iv. 
| Of the ROSE-CAMPION. 


T HER E are three Sorts of Roſe-Cam- 
pron cultivated in our Gardens, the 


Red and White-flowring Kinds, and oy 
| Re 
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Red Double Bloſſom, they all of them 
blow about a Foot and half high in June 
and July; the firſt two Sorts are raiſed 
from Seeds ſown in March, or from Slips 
taken from the Root at that time; and the 
Double Bloſſom kind, which produces no 
Seed, is only propagated by Slips in the 
Game Month; this laſt is a deſirable Plant 
for the extraordinary Colour of its Flow- 
ers, which is the moſt dazling Red I have 
ever ſeen, A Loamy Soil and open Ex- 
poſure is the moſt proper for them. | 


SECT. V. 
Of the Double- Flower d R OCKET. 


HE Gardeners know two ſorts of 

double Rockets, the White Flowering 
ſort, and that with the Fleſb- Colour Flow- 
ers, they both blow in May upon Stalks 
of about a Foot and half high; the White 
Flowering kind is more eſteem'd than the 
other, and more commonly found in Gar- 
dens, theſe are propagated from Slips 
taken from about the Root, and planted 
in March in Loamy Soil, they delight 
in an open Expoſure. 
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ay 01 1 SWC T. VI. 

Of BATCHELORS-BUTTONS, 
T HE Flower call'd by the Gardeners 
Kinds 


the Batchelots-Buttons, is of two 

„I mean only ſuch as are cultivated in 
Gardetis, for there are other ſorts of them 
which grow wild, and bear only ragged 
fingle Flowers, and are not thought wor- 
thy out Care. Theſe double Flowering 
kinds are only differerit from each = 
in the Colour of their Flowers, the one 
Red and the other White ; the firſt is com- 
mon enouph in moſt Garderis, but the 
White is more rarely found ; F fen 


their Bloſſoms iti une and July, upon 

Stalks of two F . dl | hieſe Plants 

love Shade and a Loamy Soil, and are 

propagated by parting the Roots in March. 
SP CT. Vl. 

Of the SCARL ET-LYCHNIS. 


HE Sra#1#-Lychtis is 4 Plant ſo 
| Beautiful, that it cannot well be 
wanting in our Garden; the Sing le. Flow. 
ering ſort, as well as the Double kind, are 
both very delightful to the Eye, they beat 
their Truſſzs of Scarlet Flowers upon Stalks 
fomewhatr more than two Foot high in 
June and July, and are ſo much eſteem d, 


eſpecially 
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eſpecially the double ſort, that Gardeners 
uſually cultivate them in Pots for the 
niceſt Quarters of their Gardens, or to ſet 
in Chimneys in the Summer: This double 
tind is increas'd by ſlipping the Root in 
March, and that with = ſmgle Flower 
may be propagated after-the fame manner, 
or raiſed in that Month from Seeds, 
which I think bloſſom the firſt Lear: 
They love an open Expoſure, and a light 
natural Soil. | of l 


ane 
Of the SWEET, WILLIAM. 


F this Plant there are two Sorts with 


ſmgle Flowers; and a double Kind, 
commonly cultivated in Gardens; the 
/ingle oties differ only in the Colour of 
their Flowers, the one has Truſſæs of Bloſ- 
ſoms variegated with Red and White; and 
the other, Cluſters of Flowers of a deep 
Crimſon Colour. Theſe two bear their 
Bloſſoms in June and July, upon Stalks of 
two Foot high; and the double flomering 
Kind produces its beautiful red Flowers 
in the ſame Months upon ſhorter Stems.” 
The firſt two Kinds, viz. thoſe with the 
fngle Flowers, may be rais'd from Seeds 
ſown in 'March, and will bloſſom the 


ſecond Year ; but the double ſort is only - 
propagated from Slips taken near the Root 


about March or April, and planted in a 
PART Il. M Loamy 
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Loamy Earth, which they delight in. 
The others may be alſo increas d aſter the 
fame manner, or may be lay'd n in 
= Earth like Carnat ion 2" dna: 
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Of the CARNATION or FU LT 


'FLOWER, 'Vuls.” GILLYFLOWER, 
| N PINK'S their er Kinds, 


His admirable Flower is of all others 
the moſt delightful, as well for the 
agreeable Scent as for its beautiful Co- 
lours; the Varieties of it are hardly to be 
number d, every Fear producing new 
Sorts of it from Seeds. The Gardeners di- 
vide it into Five Claſſes, which they di- 
ſtinguiſh by the Name of Picketees, Painted 
Ladies, . Hates, and Flames : The 
Flowers of the Picketees are always of a 
white Ground, ſparted or paunced (as they 
call it) wich Red or Purple: The Painted 
Ladies have their Petals tinged on the up- 
per Side, either with Ned or Purple, and the 
under Side of their E lower - leaves is plain 
White; the Flowers of the Beazarts are 
ftrip'd, or variegated with four diſtinct Co- 
- lours; the Hakesare of two Colours only, 
and thoſe always ſtripꝰd; and the Flames 
have a red Ground always ſtripd with black 
or very dark Colours. Lach of theſe Tribes 
is very numerous, but the Picketees chict- 


ly, 
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ly, of which I have ſeen above one Hun- 
dred different forts in one Gatden, every 
one diſtinguiſh'd by the Name or Title of 
ſome Perſon of Note or Quality. The 
Florifts likewiſe mark the Properties of 
theſe Flowers by the Shape of their Flower 
Pods; that Race of them which blow with- 
out burſting are call d long podded Flowers; 
and the other, whoſe Petals: cannot con- 
tain themſelves within the Bounds of the 
Chalyx, are call'd round podded Flowers. I 
have meaſur'd the Bloſſoins of ſoine of 
the laſt Kinds above four Inches over, but 
have heard of ſome that were larger. 
Theſe Flowers are not of any certain 
height, ſome of them blowing near four 
Foot, and others not two Foot high, and 
the Times of their Flowering is alſo as un- 
certain as their Stature, ſome of them be- 
ginning their Bloſſoms in June, others not 
till near Auguſt; but this happens from the 
different Seaſons of ſowing the Seed; thoſe 
which are put into the Ground about 
March will blow ſooner than thoſe ſown 
in May; altho' they do not bloſſom till the 
ſecond Lear; however, the height of their 
Bloom is about the Middle of une, and it 
is then the Flori/ts have their grand Aſſem- 
bly, toſhew their Varieties and name their 
new Curioſities. Thefe Flowers are pro- 
pagated either from Seeds or Layers, and 
as they are ſo particularly admir'd by all 

M 2 Lovers 
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Lovers of a Garden, I ſhall be the more 
exact in the Method of their Culture: 
Firſt then, to begin with their Seeds and 
Manner of Sowing them; my Reader may 
remember that in the ſecond Chapter of 
my firſt Part, concerning the Generation 
of Plants, I have endeavour'd to explain 
how the Duſt of one Flower will impreg- 
nate and enliven the Seeds of another, 
and that from that accidental Coupling 
the Seeds are ſo chang'd, as to produce 
Plants with Bloſſoms varying from thoſe 
of the Mother-plant, I have likewiſe 
ſhewn why double Flowers ſeldom bear 
Seed, which I conje&ure is becauſe the 
Male Parts in them are either not perfect, 
or elſe are confin'd from Action by the 
Multiplicity of the Perals. This Conſi- 
deration leads me to adviſe the Curious 
Floriſts to plant of every good ſort of his 
double Carnations in Beds on a Line in the 
Middle, and on each Side of them to ſet at 
leaſt two Rows of ſingle ones of choice 
Colours, and among them ſome Plants of 
Sweet William, and of the China or Indian 
Pinks, which have ſuch Varieties of odd 
Colours in them, as I ſhall mention here- 
aſter. The China Pinks and the Sweet 
Wiliams, bearing fingle Flowers, as well 
as the ſingle Carnations, may have Oppor- 
tunities of communicating their Farina 
into the Cells of the double ones, _ ſet 
| nclr 
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their Seeds, which if they do, we ſhall 
not only gather a larger Quantity than 
we could otherwiſe expect, but likewiſe 
be aſſur'd of great Varieties from them. 
If we have good Fortune enough to find 
the Seed-Veſſels begin to ſwell, we muſt 
guard them carefully agamſt two Evils, 
Farwigs and Vet; the firſt may be de- 
ſtroy'd by hanging Hoggs:Hoofs, the 
Bowls of Tobacco-Pipes, or Lobſters 
Claws, on the Tops of the Sticks which 

ſupport the Flowers, and killing the Ver- 
min, which will lodge in them, every 
Morning. And to preſerve the ſwelling 
Fruit from rotting by too much Fer, ſhel- 
ter the Flowers with little Baſons or 
Trenchers, which will likewiſe ſerve to keep 
off the too great Heat of the Sun, which 
would hinder their Growth. With this 
Care you may expect to find the Seed: 
ready to gather towards the latter end of 
September; this Work muſt be done when 
the Weather is dry, if poſſible, leaſt af- 
ter all our Pains they grow mouldy and 
decay. Gather the Seeds with the Stalks 
they grow upon, and let them remain in 
that State expos'd to the Sun through 2 
Glaſs for a Month or two, without open- 
ing any of the Husks or Seed. Veſſelt till 
the Time they are to be ſown, which 
according to my Opinion is beſt done in 
April in the following Compoſt. Tb 
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Take two Load of fandy Loam (as the 
Gardeners call it) or of my Medium Soil, 
to which add one Load of well conſumed 
Melon Earth; (ift - theſe well together, 


and let your Heap lie for a time, to mel - 


low, then fift it a ſecond time, either to 
ſow the Carnation Seeds in, or to plant 
your Layers or Roots of them upon. Hau- 
ing fil'd your Pots with this Earth, and 
ſmooth'd it on the top, ſprinkle on your 
Seeds, and covering them half an Inch 
with the ſame Compoſt, preſs it gently 
with a Board, and let them ſtand expo- 
| Ted to the Weather, the Seed will be up 
in about three Weeks, and the young 
Plants big enough to tranſplant into Beds 
the July following; they mult be ſet. a- 
bout ten Inches diſtant from one another, 
and ſhaded from the Sun with Matts for 
about three Weeks, uncovering them 
every Evening for the Benefit of the re- 
freſhing Deus. The ſecond Year after 
Sowing you may expect many Varieties 
from the ſeedling Plants, and tis in this 
the great Pleaſure of Gardening, conliſts. 
Whatever Rarities you find in this Nurſe- 
ry, muſt be laid down ſo ſoon as poſſible, 
by cutting half thro' a Joynt and ſplitting 
the Internode upwards half ,way to the 
other Joynt above it; then muſt the wound- 
ed Part be bury'd in the Earth, and fa- 
ſten'd down with a Hook of Wood, till 
it ſtrikes Root, and can ſhift for its wy 
will 
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which will be in two Months time, if the 
Earth be light. But as the time ef lay- 
ing doun the Layers of the Seedlings is 
uncertain, in that we cannot know which 
are deſerving of that Trouble; therefore 
[ ſhall take notice, that the moſt proper 
Seaſon for this Work is in July, 00 ſoon 
2s the Layers are big enough for that 
Operation, that they may get Rott be- 
times to be taken from their Stocks, and 
tranſplanted early in the Autumn, where 
they are to remain all Winter. Tho" 
ſome rather chuſe to leave them on the 
old Roots till March, before they tranſ- 
plant them; but that I cannot approve of, 
becauſe I have experienced, that the Re- 
moval of theſe Flowers in the Spri 
often endangers them, and makes them 
blow late — weak; whereas on tlie con- 
trary, if when we take of the Liyers 
in Autumn, we then plant them either 
in the Pots or Borders where tliey are 
to blow, we are certain of their Bloſſom- 
ing ſome what earlier, and much ſtronger; 
and beſides, their Increaſe or Layers will 
be in a fit Condition to lay down betimes. 
However, whether we plam out theſe 


Ebwers in Autum or in the Spring it 


will be neceſſary to acquaint the Planter 
that they Would be ſhaded or defended! 
from the Sun tor a Fortnight after Planting,” 
and during the Winter ſhould always — 
nig 
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nigh ſome Place of Shelter in caſe of 
ſevere Froſts, It remains now for me to 
ſay ſomething of the Flowing of a Flower 
as it is practiſed by the molt Ingenious 
Floriſts 5 about April, when the Flower 
ſtems begin to put forth, (or Spindle, 
as the Gardeners term it) we muſt 
place by each Flower a ſtraight Stick oſ 
about four Foot long, and tie the Spin- 
ales to it as they ſnoot: So ſoon as the 
Flower-buds appear, leave only one of the 
largeſt upon each Flower- ſtem to bloſſom, 
about ten Days before the Flowers: open 
themſelves, the round podded Kinds will 
begin to crack their Husks on one fide, 
then muſt the careful Gardener, with a 
fine Needle, ſplit or open the Husk on the 
oppoſite ſide to the Natural Fraction, and 
about three or four Days before the com- 
pleat opening of the Flower, muſt cut off 
with a pair of ſharp Scizzars, the Points 
on the top of the Flower Pod, and ſupply 
the Vacancies, or the Openings, on each 
{ide of the Huſk with two ſmall pieces 
of Velom, or Oil-cloth, which he may 
eaſily {lip in between the Flower Leaue. 


and the inſide of the Aust; ſo will the 


Hlaſſam diſplay its Parts equally on all ſides, 
and be of a regular Figure; but beſides 
this Care, it is a common Practice, and 
with very good Reaſon, when the Bloſſom 


begins to ſhew its Colours, to ſhade it 
from 
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from the extteam Heat of the Sun, ei- 
ther with a trencher-like' Board, or ſome 
other Device of the like Nature, faſten'd 
to the Stick that ſupports it, for Flow- 
ers as well as Fruits grow larger in the 
Shade, and ripen and decay ſooneſt inthe 
Sun. Thus have done my beſt Endea- 
your „Ne . Gardener of 
the moſt proper method for Increafing 
ind Improving of this Flower; but am 
obliged, before I conclude this a prog 


mention the ſeveral forts of Pinks'pro 
for Gardens, which are of the ſame Fa- 
mily with the Carnatiun. 
e Pinks moſt commonly Cultivated 
in Gardens are the Read Doieble-Pink, the 
White Dowble- Pink, the Double-Pheaſam- 
He· Pint, the Dwarf Double- Mountain- 
Pink, and the China Pink; beſides! the 
common ſingle ones rais d from Seed 
ſomn in Drillt, or Lines about March. The 
firſt three of theſe blow about a Foot 
and half high, and altho' they have been 
frequently uſed for Edgings in Gardens; 
yet I ſhall take the freedom to direct 
them rather for the Inſide of Borders, 
where they ſhould be planted in Spors, 
they are too apt to grow irregular in Edg- 
ings, The Dwarf. Mountain: Pink indeed, 
a it is a flow Grower, and is ſeldom above 
eight Inches high, may well enough be 
placed on the out fides of Garden beds; 
PART Il. N bur 
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but that Sort is now rarely found. Theſe 
four kinds, of Pinks. 1 0 from 
Sli lanted in Auguſt, or yery early in 
5 — The e Pink is admira- 
ble for its ſtrange, Variety of odd Co- 
lours, and its ſurprizing Variegations in 
the middle, of its Flowers; this ſort is 
vet a Novelty with us, and to be met 
th only in ſome, Curious Gardens; it 
1s, raiſed from Seeds ſown in Marcb, and 
1 think) 1 00 the firſt Lear about a 
Foot high, and will reſiſt the Froſts of our 
Climate, if the Flower-ſtems are cut 
down ſo ſoon as the Hlaſſam is over. 


we |; 8 E CT. X. ak inet m 
"Of the M AL L LO E k. 


Have ſeen-five ſorts of M all. Flower 

cultivated by the Gardeners, Which 
are very well deſerving Place among the 
moſt delightful Flowers, for their 
Odour and laſting Bloſſomsz the moſt 
common ſort of them is that with the 
Double: Nellow Flomer, and the more 
rare kinds are the Double Jellom with 
Variegated Leaves, the Dauble White, 
the Bloody Wall-Flower, whoſe Flowers 
are Yellow and tinged with red, and a new 
fort with large ſingle Flowers variegated 
with Yellow and Brown; all which Bloſ- 
ſom about the ſame Seaſon of the Lear, 
| and 
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andabourtwy Foot high from the Gronitl, 
and maß be raiſed from Stipr planted in 
ſhady Places, either in March, April, 
May or 72 75 But the laſt Sort may be 
more eafily propagated from Seeds fown 
in March, The Seed Veſſels of this and 
other ſingle kinds of it, as well as their 
Flowers, are fo like thoſe of the Stock 
Tuly-Flower, that I am of Opinion th y 
might be made to Tmpregnate each other's 
Seeds if they were planted nigh enough to- 
gether” and from ſuch coupling, perhaps, 
might, be produced a Stork July-Flowey 
with Yellow Bloſſoms. It is what I defign tt 
, my ſelf, as well as many other Cou- 
plings of the ike Nature; and altho the Seed 
of ſuch a neutral Plant would not be made 
to grow, the Species may be continued and 
increas'd, by planting Slips or Curtings of 
it, as is common in the Culture of Double- 
Stocks. Theſe Wall- Flowers delight in 
Sandy Soil, or to grow among Rubbiſh, 


in . 


Of STOCK-FULYT-FLOW ERS. 
Jug. GILLT-FLOWERS. 


HESE are Shrubs like the former, 
commonly about two Foot high, 
ſome ſorts of them bloſſoming almoſt all 
the Year. The ſingle kinds of them are 
all rais'd from Seeds ſown in March, and 
will come up, and be fit to tranſplant the 
3 Autumn 
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Autumn following, but do rarely blow 
till the ſecond Lear, unleſs they be raiſed 
in Hot Beds, or are of the Annual kind as 
they callit. Among the Seedlings, we often 
Gnd Plants with double Flowers, which 
ſhould be carefully tranſplanted into Pots 
for the Ornament of the niceſt Places in 
the Garden, or to adorn Chimneys. in the 
Summer, The double kinds may be in- 
creas'd by Slips or Cuttings planted in 
May, June or July; but it is not worth 
while to propagate the ſingle ones, after 
- apy other manner, than from their Seeds. 
There are five ſorts of them, beſides the 
Dwarf kind or Annual. Stack for Edgings, 
The White Flowering kind, that with the 
Purple-Flower, the 15 ſort, the large 
Red Brompton Stock, and that Sort which 
Bloſſoms the firſt Year; of all which the 
Brompton kind is eſteem'd to be the beſt : 
The Scent of their Flowers is very grate- 
ful, and the ſeveral Colours of thgr 
Bloſſoms, if they are well mixt, are ex- 
treamly Beautiful. They love a light Na- 
tural dry Soil, and are apt to periſh by 
too much wet in the Winter, therefore 
it is adviſable to ſaw a Young Nurſery of 
them about Auguſt, to blow early the next 
Year, if tlie great Plant, drop off as they 
did every where in the ſevere Froſt of the 
laſt Year. 
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I cannot any. where ſo properly as in 
this place take Notice of an Obſervation 
which an Ingenious Gentleman has com- 
municated to me conceruing the Seeds of 
Planes, and particularly of thoſe of the 
Stock Fuly-Flywer he ſays that he once 
bought ſome Stock- Seed of a Gardener 
near London, which he ſow'd in his Gar- 
den in Oxfordſhire, and brought him great 
ſtore of double Flower, and ſome few 
ſingle ones of an extraordinary Colour 
and Bigneſs, which were ſo much admired 


by the Gardeners round about him, that 


he was continually ſolicited for ſome of 
their Seeds. He ſaved à large Quantity, 
and fupply*d ſeveral curious Perſons with 
it. What he gave away, maintain'd for 
the firſt time of ſowing its firſt Excellence, 


but what he ſow'd in his own Garden loſt 


its good Qualities, ' In ſhort, he was now 
become a Supplicant to thoſe he had ſet 
up, and from the Seeds they had faved 
he had his firſt good fortune in many Dou- 
ble-Flowers, while thoſe who had ſaved 
the Seeds complain'd of their ill Luck, 
and were apt to ſay, that if they had not 
gather d them with their own Hands, they 


ally to Exchange the Seeds of this and 
other Flowers annually, and everyone had 
good Succeſs, This, Story, I think, —_ 

| ews 


ſhould have believ'd they had been im- 
poſed upon; at laſt they all agreed mutu- 
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thews how much the Change of Air and 
Soil contributes to improve ſome pat. 
ticular Vc ezetables. 

The Annual Stock for” Edgings will 
be more properly introduced in e 
ter relating to other Annuals. 1 


„ r N 
Of the French HO N UCKL E 


HIS Plant bears 8 pikes of Pub ble. 

Flowers, much liber thoſe of the * 
pines in their Figure and manner of growth; 
it Bloſſoms above a Foot high, and makes 
an agreeable Show. It is raifed from Seeds 
ſown'in March or April, in the Natural 
Ground, which ſhould be light, and lye 
expoled. to the Sun; the Seedling Plants 
will not Bloſſom till the ſecond Yer, and 
ſometimes not till the third, eſpecially if 
the Ground be overmoiſt. Iis a hardy 
Plam, and will live ſeveral Years. 


ern 
Of the ELO $-CARDIN ALS. 


Hive ſeen and Cultivated only 'tw 

Sorts of the Cardinal Flower in Be- 
land; the one blows almoſt three Foot high, 
with flender Stalks, and moſt Beautiful 
Flowers, of a ruby Colour; the other blol- 


ſoms about two Foot High, and bears pale 
Blue 
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Blue Flowers, the Seeds of both theſe 
kinds are brought from | Carolina, and I 
think from Virginia likewiſe; they muſt 
be ſown in Hot- beds about March, in 
ſiſted light. Earth, the Seeds are ſo ſmall, 
that they muſt be but thinly cover d with 
Mold, otherwiſe they will not come up, 
and the ſame Rule muſt be obſerv d in the 
ſowing all manner of Seeds, to eover them 
with Earth in proportion to their Bigneſ. 
Theſe Plants begin their Bloſſom about 
the latter end of July, and continue 
Flowering above two Months; they are 
commonly Cultivated in Pots, as well to 
ive them ſome little Shelter in the moſt 
— Froſts, as to place them in proper 
places for Ornament in Houſes, but I am 
ſatisfied they will grow in open Borders, 
and thrive very well in ſuch places. In 
April they may be  increas'd by parting 
their, Roots, and ſhould be planted in 
places expoſed to the Sun, 
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; .this Chapter are ſuch as are of the 

eſt kinds, aud therefore the moſt pro- 

per for the outſides of Borders or 3 
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Beds, and to be Cultivated in ſmall Gir- 
dens; the firſt I hall make mention of, is 
the Primroſæ and Comſiin, which ave f 
the Gardeners both included in the Name 
of Polyant hat, tho without reaſon ;-tor 
the Frimroſe bears only one Flower upon 
2 Stalk, but the (vmſſip indeed anſwers 
0 the Name by bearing mam ' Flowers 
upon a Stem; but ' Diftculties of "this 
ture Fhope to ſet to rights ſome other 
time in a Botanical Nomenclaror In'the 
mean while I ſhall treat the Gardener'in 
his own Language. : dg „ A⁰πůE 
| [LJ nn 
1 ds 01 SRC TI U tn orig 
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T HIS fort of Plant is generally d. 


© ded by the Gardeners into two 
alles, viz., the Pramroſe kind, and the 
Cowflips. Theſe are agatn diſtinguiſht by 
the terms of ſingle Flowering, double Flos. 
ering, Hoſe in boſe, Pe , and, Hes 
thers, The ſingle Flowering forts I nee not 
explain, but take natice, only that their 
Colours are chiefly White, Tellom, Red, 
Purples, and ſonxetirnes Violer-Colour, and 
frequently variegated in their Flowers, 
The Double kinds are not abobe four in 
Nutuber that J know of, the Double Prim: 
roſe, the Double Paper White Primroſe, 
the Double Red Primroſe, and Dowle 
Cowſhp ; 
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Cowſ4p the Bloſſoms of which are full 
of Petals, a. po"; | 
The Hoſe in hoſe Kind has its Bloſ- 
ſoms one in another, without Caſes. The 
Pentaloons have Green Leaves about their 
Bloſſoms, which are ſometimes variegated 
with the ſame Colours of the Flowers they 
encompals; and the Feathers, which ſeem 
by Nature to be at firſt deſign'd for Hoſe 
in boſe, have their Bloſſoms ſo ſplit and 
curl'd, that they ſomewhat reſemble 
Bunches of Feathers. Of theſe there are 
many Varieties which are multiply'd 
every Year by ſowing their Seeds; the 
Curious in this way fow them in Febru- 
ary, upon a Place prepar'd with Earth 
taken out of decay'd Willows, ten re- 
freſhing the 'new-ſown Spot with Water, 
and keeping it ſhaded from the Sun all 
- ti and May, till the young Plants are 
above Ground. The Seedlings fo rais'd 
will be fit to tranſplant into Beds the Fuly 
or Auguſt after they are ſown ; the Soil 
ſhould be ſome what binding, and their 
Expoſure to the Morning Sun; ſo will 
they be prepar'd to bloſſom the March and 
April following. Theſe Plants may be 
likewife propagated by parting their Raots 
in Auguſt, which is a much better Seafon 
for that Work than the Spring, altho' it 
may be done at that time even when oy 
are inFlower. I have obſery'd that fuch 
PART II. wo Poly- 
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Polyant hos's as] have cultivated, began to 
loſe the Beauty of their Colours, if [ 
Jet them ſtand two Years without part- 
ing, and even then would decline; ſo 
that I adviſe every one who covets this 
Plant in Perfection, to ſow them every 
Year, and tranſplant frequently. The 
Primroſe Kinds of theſe, bloſſom cloſe to 
the Ground; and the Cowſlips, about fix 
Inches high ; both Sorts may, be planted 
near the Edges of Borders, and near Houſes, 
for the ſake of their pretty Smell. 

But, to leave the Garden a little, I muſt 
recommend to my Reader the Planting 
of ſome of tlie common ſorts, that grow 
in the Mods, in ſome of the moſt Rural 
Places About his Houſe; for I think 
nothing can be more delightful than to 
ſee great Numbers of theſe Flowers, ac- 
company'd with Violets, growing under 
Hedges, Ayenues of Trees, and Wilder- 
neſs Works, | 


SECT. 1. 
Of che AURICULA. 


HIS Flower above all other has been 
the Pride of the Gardeners, and was 
ſo much in Eſteem ſome few Years ago, 
that I have known one Root of it ſold for 
twenty Guineas; but that was indeed 
hen they began firſt to appear in our 
| Climate. 
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Climate. The Art of raiſing them was diſ- 
cover d and became familiar, and the fooliſh 
Vanity of diminiſhing a Fortune for a Set of 
Flowers was then lay d aſide; and now the 
Collections which were before without 
Price, may be purchas'd upon reaſonable 
Terms. Theſe Flowers are indeed very 
delightful, as well for their ſurpriſing Va- 
rieties, . as the Fragrancy of their Smell 
they bloſſam in April, and are in the 
lieight W Bloom about the 20th of 
that Menn; they blow commonly about 
ſix Inches high. The numerous Varieties 
of their Flowers are all diſtinguiſh'd by 
the Names and Titles of Great Men 
and I have often thought of a pleaſant Ex- 
preſſion of a Friend of mine concerning 
theſe Flowers and their extravagant 


Prices, That the Auricula's increas d fo 


faſt, and the Great or Wiſe Men decreath 


ſo faſt, that in a (hort time this Tribe 7 A 
7 


Plants would want Men of Note to ta 
their Names from. But if it is poſſible 
for us to admire the Beauties of this 
Flower, when we may raiſe them with 
little Trouble and a moderate Expence, 
my Reader may ſupply himſelf with then 
by following the Directions I ſhall here 
lay down for their Culture; and that he 
may be à right Judge of what are good 
among them when they come to blow, I 
ſhall preſent him with a Table of their 
O 2 ſeveral 
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ſeveral good Qualities requir'd by the 
{ſkilful Floriſts. _ A good Auricula ought 
to have the following Excellencies: Firfl, 
That the Flower. ſtem be ſtrong and ſub- 
ſtantial : Secondly, The Foot-/talks of the 
Flowers muſt be ſhort, and capable of fu 
orting the Bloſſoms. upright ;. Thirdh, 
hat the Pipe or Neck of each Flower he 
ſhort; Fourrhly, That the Flowers be large 
and of a regular form; Me, Their 
Colours ſhould be bright and ell mixt 
Sixthly, That the He be large, round, a 
of a good White; and Lafily, That the 
Flowers ſpread themſelves flat, and be no 
ways inclinable to Cup. 

With theſe Perfections we may ac- 
count an Auricula to be good, and from 
ſuch only we ought to fave Steds for 
Sowing and Propagating others, if we 

oe for Succeſs ; and as a Help to our 
Dc ({ign, let us conſult the Chapter relating 
to the Generation of Plants, and improve 
the Variety, by placing ſuch Flowers as 
are of the moſt different Colours together 
whilſt they are in Bloſſom ;, that ſo the 

. | Seed-Veſjels of the one may receive the 
= Duft of the other, and by that means give 
us an agreeable Mixture of Colours in 
thoſe Plants we raiſe from Seed ; and it 
would be well worth our Enquiry, whe- 
ther the Seeds thus impregnated partake 
more of the Shape, or of the Cy 
e 
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the Flowers of the Mother Plant; to be 
certain of which, the Plant you make 
Tryal of mult be caſtrated of its Apices, 
before they are ripe or burſt open. 


The Seeds of this Flower ſhould be 


ther'd ſo ſoon as the Flower-ftem is 
Fellow, and the Seed-Veſſels come to 
their full Growth: In the ſaving and pre- 
ſerving of their Seeds, as well as all 
others, I would adviſe, that the whole 
Truſs or Bunch of Seed-Veſſels be gather'd 
with the Flower-ftem, and remain upon 
it till the time of Sowing ; for certainly 
nothing contributes more to the Strength 
and Vigour of Plants to be rais'd from 


Seeds, than a right Method of preſerving 


ſuch Seeds till the time of Sowing, and 
what can better inſtruct us in that Method, 
than Nature it ſelf, Here I ſuppoſe ſome 


People will find fault with my Advice, and 


be apt to lay, that if the Stemt of the 
Auricula s with the Seed-Veflels had re- 
main'd upon the Plant, the Seeds would 
have fallen to the Ground, ſo ſoon as 
they had been ripe, and where 1s then 
my Argument, that Nature would keep 
them cas'd up all the Winter, as T pro- 
poſe to do from her Example? 

To theſe I anſwer, that the Seeds of 
Vegetables are like the Eggs of Fowls, 


which after they are per fected in the Ma- 
trices of either, will only keep good a 
certain 
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certain time before they ought to be Set, 
or be put into a proper Poſture for Hatch- 
ing; the Seeds which fall to the Ground 
are nouriſhed by the Earth they fall upon, 
till the proper Ferment begins for their 
Vegetation. And if they are kept in their 
Cells till a proper Seaſon for ſowing, it is 
very reaſonable to believe they will find 
there a natural Nouriſhment ; ſince it is 
known, that thy were perfected from 
the ſame Juices in the fame Cells, and 
that were they to lie dry in a Cham- 
ber for {ſix Months, without either 
Earth or their own natural Nouriſhment 


to feed from, they muſt certainly loſe 


their Strength, altho” perhaps they may 
not entirely decay. But to proceed, the 
Seeds of the Auricula ſhould be gather'd 
in a dry Morning, as I have directed, and 
laid upon Sheets of Paper in ſuch places 
where three Hours Sun may paſs over them 
every Day for near a Mouth, till they are 
out of danger of growing mouldy, then 
may they be laid by in a dry place, till 
the. firſt Week in February, at which time 
the Seeds may be cleans'd out, and ſown 
in the following manner. 

Prepare a Box of Oak or Deal four Foot 
long, two Foot wide, and fix Inches deep, 
with Holes in the Bottom fix Inches di- 
ſtant from one another. In this Box lay two 
Inches thick of Cinders of Sea-Coal, and 

over 
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over them ſpread ſome fine ſandy Loam the 
depth of three Inches, over which fift fome 
Earth taken out of hollow Willow Trees, 
till the Box 1s full, and then ſow the Seeds 
on the top without any covering of Earth, 
only preſſing them into the Mold with a 

jece of flat Board to ſettle them below 
the Edges of the Box, that in Watering, 


the light Seeds may not float over the 


Brims ; this Seminary muſt be continually 
refreſh'd with Water, ſo that it never bedry, 
for without a conſtant Moiſture the Szeds 
will not come up, It is neceſſary to cover 
the whole with a Net to prevent the Birds 
from deſtroying the Seeds; and likewiſe 
to acquaint the Gardener, that from the 
time of Sowing, to the beginning of April, 
the Box ſhould be ſo placed as to receive 
the Heat of the Sun, but after that time 
ſhould be removed into ſome ſhady Place, 
leſt the young Seedling Plants be ſcorch'd 
and wither'd away. But if it ſhould ſo 
happen thro* the Neglect of Watering, 
that the Seeds do not come up the firſt 
Year, let the Caſe be preſerv'd till the 
Year following, and there will certainly 
be a good Crop, as I have often expe- 

rienced. OT Pati 
The Seedlings will be ſtrong enough to 
tranſplant, the July or Auguſt after they 
appear above Ground, they ſhould 
then be planted about four Inches 
diſtant 
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diſtant from one another, in Beds of light 
Earth well fifted, where if poſſible th 

may only enjoy the Morning Sun, and it 
will be neceſſary to ſhade them even from 
that Warmth for a Fortnight after Plant- 
ing. The April afterward, you may ex- 
pe& ſome of them will begin to ſhew 
themſelves ; and then as they anſwer the 
good Qualities I have mention'd, tranſ- 
plant them into Pots fill'd with any one 
of the following Soil. — - 

Firſt, To half a Load of Sea-Sand, 
add one Load of Loamy Soil, and one 
Load of Melon Earth, let all theſe be 
well mix'd and ſifted together. 

Secand Earth, Take one Load of ſandy 
Loam, to which add the like Quantity 
of Melon Earth, mix and ſift them to- 
gether. | 

Third Earth, Take of rotted Wodd, 
or the bottom of a Wood-pile one Load; 
to which add the like Quantity of Loam, 
and half a Load of Melon Earth pre- 
pared as the other Earths. 

have already hinted, in the firſt Part, 
but I ſhall once more take notice, that all 
mix d Soils or Compoſts ſhould lie ſome 
time for the ſeveral -Parts to incorporate 
with one another before they are uſed. 
The three Sorts I have here ſet down have 
been made uſe of by ſeveral Gardeners 


with Succeſs, I ſhall not pretend to fay 
| which 
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which is the beſt, for I have ſeen Auri- 


las blow well in each of them, there- 


fore ſhall leave my Reader to pleaſe himſelf. 
[think-there remains little more for me to 
ay, concerning this Flower, than to take 
notice of the Method commonly uſed in the 
blowing them, which is thus. Set your 
Pats upon-Shelves, one above another, in/ 
ſuch a part of the Garden where the Morn- 
ing Sun may only come at them, and as 
theſe Flowers are commonly cover d with 
2 ſort of Duſt, which contributes in great 
meaſure to make them Beautiful, ſome 
Covering mult. be provided for their Shel- 
ter againſt Rains, which are apt to waſh it 
away, and deſtroy their Colours. The 
Seaſons for parting their Roots are either 
when they are in Flower or about St. 
James's. Tide, but the latter is judg'd to be 
the beſt. And now I ſhall conclude this 
Section of the Auricula's with a Word or 
two of Advice to the Curious Floriſt, that 
he obſerve to keep them from much wet 
in the Winter, often taking away their 
rotted Leaves, and that he does not 
let the firſt Week in January paſs (if the 
Weather will permit) without taking, the 
decay d Earth from about the Roots of 
his Flowers, and filling up the Pots with 
freſh, from his heap of prepared Soil. By 
which means his Plants will be ſtrong 
zgainſt their Flowering Seaſon, 
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SECT. III. 
Of the Black-Hellebore or Chriſtmas- 
| Flower. 


F theſe Plants there are reckon'd 
three Sorts among the Gardeners, 

which are all Dwarfs, and very proper for 
ſmall Gardens, ſeldom Bloſſoming above 
half a Foot from the Ground ; the moſt 
forward Blower of them is the Black 
Helebore with the White Flower, which 
begins to Bloſſom about Chriſtmas, and 
continues till February; the ſecond ſort is 
that with a Green Flower Bloſſoming a- 
bout the ſame time; and the third ſort 
has a ſmall cut Leaf almoſt like Fennel, 
and bears a Tellow Flower in May; all 
theſe are propagated by parting the Roots 
in September, and delight in a Sandy Soil 
and Shade. I have indeed taken off their 
- Off ſets, and planted them when they were 
in Flower ; but Autumn is much better. As 
yet, I have not ſeen any ripe Seeds of 
theſe Plants ; but I ſuppoſe it was for 
want of examining them at due Seaſon ; 
If they bear any, as I am pretty well af 
ſured they do, the proper Seafon of ſow- 
ing them is ſo ſoon as they are ripe. Every 
one of theſe ſorts is ſo rare, that they are 
hardly 
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hardly to be met with, unleſs at Mr. Fair- 
child's at Hosts. | x 


"SECT. IV. 
Of the GENTIANELLA. 


have ſeen but one fort Cultivated 
in our Engliſh. Gardens, altho there are 
many Varieties of it frequently found in 
the Dutch Collections, and thoſe of Neigh- 
bouring Countries ; the Flowers of that 
kind which are known to us, almolt touch 
the Ground, but are, notwithſtanding their 
Humility, as great an Ornament to a Gar- 
den as any Flower l ever ſaw; their Bloſ- 
ſoms open in April, and alſo frequently 
appear in November and December if the 
Weather be open ; their admirable Blue 
Colour is hardly to be imitated by Ultra 
Marine it ſelf. This Plant delights in a 
Sandy Soil ; where it will put forth many 
Slips, which may be either parted from 
the Root in March, or Aug uſt. | 


SECT. v. 
Of the HEPATIC A. 


T* E Hepatica js of ſeveral kinds, viz. 
that with the ſingle Whrte Flower, 


the ſingle and doubſe Peach Colour d 


Flowers, and the ſingle and double Blue 
. P2 Flowering 


12 HIS Plant is one of the loweſt Race; 


x08 New improvements of- 
Flowers begin their Bloſſom in Jaxuar, 
if the Weather be open, and the double 
Flowering Sorts | low a Month later; 
they are enereas d by parting their Roots 
either in April or September, and will on- 


4y thrive in a light Sandy Soil. 


SECT. VI. 
of the VIOLET. 


T HERE are ſeveral ſorts of Violet. 
commonly Cultivated in Gardens; 
the moſt common of them are the ſingle 
Blue and White kinds, the more rare are 
the double Blue, the double White, and 
that ſort with Variegated Leaves; all theſe 
kinds blow in March, and beſides their 
Beauty, perfume the Air with a moſt de- 
lightful Odour. The Sorts with double 

lowers Bloſſom alſo in Autunm, if their 
Roots are ſtrong, Theſe Plants may be 
Increas d by tranſplanting their Runners, 
Which will of themſelves take Root at 
every Joint without any Art. 

The proper Seaſon for this Work is ei- 
ther in February or September, but the laſt 
is the beſt. Theſe ſnould be planted 3 
mong Primroſes* and Cowſlips under 
Hedges, and the moſt rural Places of the 
Garden, or near the Edges of Garden- 


Beds; 
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Beds; they delight in binding Soil and 
ſhady Places. 


SECT. VIL 
Of the DASTES. 


HE D is one of the ſmalleſt Plants 

that grows, its Flowers blowing a- 
bove three Inches from the Ground. The 
ſorts commonly known and cultivated in 
Gardens are, the Double Red, the Dou- 
le White, the Double Red and White, the 
Coxcomb or Rainbow Daſy, and the Hen 
and Chicken Daſy ; the laſt of theſe has 
little Stalts of Flowers growing out of 
the main Bloſſoms ; beſides theſe, I have 
ſeen near fifty diflerent ſorts which were 
rais d from Seed in one Year by Mr. Fair- 
child at Hoxton, which I ſuppoſe were pro- 
duced from the coupling of the Mother 
Plants one with another ; for which Rea- 
ſon | would adviſe every curious Garde- 
ner to ſow the Seeds of his beſt Dafees, 
that have flood near enough to couple, 
about Auguſt or early in the Spring, that 
he may furniſh himſelf with Varieties. 
Theſe Plants are encreas d by parting their 
Roots either in the Spring or Autumn Sea- 
ſons, and love a binding Soil. They make 
pretty Edgings for Flower-Beds. 


SECT. 
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SECT. vm. 
Of Thrift or SE A-GILLTFLOWER, 


Have had three ſorts of Thrift ; the 
Common, the Scarlet Flowering fort, 
and that with the White Flower. Theſe 
are only proper for Edging of large Bor- 
ders in long Walks, or the moſt rude Parts 
of Gardens ; they Bloſſom in May, and 
continue a long time in Flower, Wemay 
Propagate them from Slips in Auguſt or 
March, they love a Strong Soil. N. B. 
the Sea Pint: make good Edgings for 
Long Walks, and may be propagated al. 
ter the ſame manner as the former, 

I have now given my Reader an Account 
of all the Per-annual Plants, which 1 
think are worthy of our Care in Gardens; 
and ſhall now proceed to give proper Di- 
rections for the Culture ot the next degree 
of Hortulan Plants with Bulbous Roots, 
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| CA. VII. 
| o Bulbous or Onion-rooted Plants. 


LTHO' a BUL Bis properly ſuch 
a Root as is round and ſucculent; 
made of many Tunics wrapt over each 
other, like the Root of an Orion ; yet 
according 
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according, to the Gardeners I ſhall com- 
prehend under the Title of Bulbogs Rooted 
Plants, the Anemonies and | Rawuncula's, 

tho their Roots differ from the Shape 1 
have deſcrib'd a-Bulh to be of, I deſign 

in this Chapter to ſpeak firſt of thoſe Bulbs 
or dry Roots (as they are call'd by , ſome) 
which are commonly taken out of. the 

Ground every Year ſo ſoon as their Stalts 
are decay d. 


© 5 fr s 
Of thee 7 U LIP. 


F HE Tulip wants nothing (in my O- 
pinion) but a grateful Scent to make 
it the fineſt Flower in the World ; there i 
are infioite Varieties of it vaſtly different 'Y 
from each other, which diſplay their Beau- | 1 
ties and eclipſe the Glories of all other = 
Plants of the Garden; theſe Ornaments 1 
of Nature are as kind as they are Beauti- 14 
ful, ſome or other of them Bloſſoming 
from March to the latter end of May. They 
are divided into two Claſſes, viz, the Præ- 
coceTulips or early Blowers,and the Serotine 
or later Blowers; and theſc may be diſtin- 
guiſh'd by their double And fingle Flowers. 
Again, with reſpect to their Colours and 
Stature, they have other Denominations, 
as Bagetts, which are the talleſt Blowers, 
commonly Purples and White . Marbled; 
| Secondly, 
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Secondly, Azates, which blow ſhorter that" 
the former, ©whoſe Flowers are bein d 
with two Colours; and Thirdly, Beazarty, 
which have four Colours, tending to Tel. 
lows and Reds of ſeveral ſorts. The Va- 
rieties of theſe Kinds axe ſeverally diſtin- 
guilh'd by che Names of Cities, or ſuch 
like Characters. The good Qualities of 
Tulips, which the Gardeners generally 
approve of, are the Beauties of their Co. 
lours, the Strength and Height of their 
Flower-ſtems, and that their Flowers be 
of the Shape of an Egg without ſharp 
Points on the top of their Petals, but a. 
bove all their Novelty. | 
I have often wonder d at the Extrava- 
gant Prices, which has been, and even at 
this day is given for thofe Flowers in Hol. 
land and Flanders, when every Year pro- 
duces ſo many new Varieties ; there are 
indeed the beſt in thoſe Countries that 1 
have ever ſeen, but I believe if we in Erg. 
land took the right way for their Manage- 
ment, we might ſoon boaſt of our good 
Succeſs, and propagate great Numbers of 
them at a very Cheap Rate. For this end 
T ſhall ſet down ſome Tryals I have 4 
ready made, and offer ſome reaſonable 
Conjectures, which may yet farther contri 
bute to their Improvement. 

The Merhod of raifing them from Seeds 
is what I ſhall firſt offer to my _—_ 
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The Flower-ſlems being left remaining 
upon the Roots will perfect their Seeds 
about July, which will be fit to gather 
when the Se2d-Vefſ-ls begin to crack or 
burſt open. They fhould' then be cut 
coſe to the Oren: in à dry Day, and 
ay'd in ſome dry Place till September; 
which is the moſt proper Seafon for fow- 
ing them, and the following Spring they 
will come up, if they are kept under 
Shelter. The firſt Year their Roots wilt 
be no bigger than Wheat Corns, but after 
their ſecond Appearance above Ground 
they may be taken from the Pot or Caſe 
they were ſown in, and fow'd or ſprin- 
kled over a Bed of Natural Sandy Soil 
well ſifted, where the Thickneſs of half 
an Inch of the ſame Earth ſhould be ſhread 
over them; thus may they remain without 
any other Culture, than adding half an 
Inch of Earth for their Covering every 
Year till they begin to blow, which will 
be in five or fix Years after ſowing, But 
let no Man be diſcouraged at the length 
of time they lie in the Ground without 
Flowering, the Plant will anſwer his Ex- 
pectation; let him fow every Year, and he 
will gain new Varieties ſucceſſively, when 
his tirft Seminary begins to blow. 1 
have known many fine Trlips raw'd 
d this means, but' have once heard, 

a large Bed of Seedlings, which were 

PART If. .Q only 
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only of plain Colours without Variaga- 


tions, but that might happen from the 
Qualitiesof thoſe Flowers which the Seeds 
were ſaved from. But however, if 
chance our young Nurſery ſhould prove 
all of them plain Flowers, we are not yet 
without Hopes, the Plainneſs of their Co, 
lours I ſuppoſe to proceed from a Strength 
of Nature, as we are ſure the Variegations 
of all Flowers are the Effects of Weak- 
neſs, and Want of Nouriſhment; for who- 
ever has cultivated thoſe ſorts of Tulips 
which are call'd Breeders muſt know they 
are of plain Colours, and are always large 
tall blowing Flowers, "tis from thoſe 
Breeders are commonly produced the 
Flowers of the greateſt Value for their 
Stripes ſake; now and then one of them 
breaking (as they term it) into beautiful 
Mixtures of Colour or Variegations. This 
Alteration of [ſulips is reckon'd by the 
Gardenersto be the Effect of Chance; but] 
believe the to following Obſervations will 
explain the Myſtery. Near Bruxeles, 1 
Man is famous for a little Spot of Ground, 
in which, by ſome ſtrange Virtue, (asis 
reported) theſe Breeding Tulips change 
themſelves into fine variegated Flowers, 
inſomuch that their Roots are brought 
thither from ſeveral Parts, to be educated 
and brought up for the niceſt Collections, 
and Money given for their ſtanding, M 
that 
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that Place it is rare if three in fivedo not 
break into Stripes, the firſt Year after they 
are planted ; but this Alterarion, T think, 
may be accounted for, by examining the 
Soil, which is nothing but common Rub- 
biſh fifted ; or at moſt there is not one 
twentieth part of it Natural Soil. 

It is very plain that a Soil of this Na- 
ture muſt impoveriſh the Roots that are 
ſet in it, and conſequently the Flowers 
muſt ſome way or other ſhew the Diſtem- 
per of the Roots from whence they ſpring. 
And to continue the Variegations of Tu- 
lips, they are taken out of the Ground 
every Year fo ſoon as they have done 
blowing ; for if they were always to re- 
main in the Earth, they wodld in time 
become plain Flowers, But, Secondly, The 
other Obſervation I have made concern» 
ing the ſtriping of theſe Mowers, was in 
a Gentleman's Garden near London, who 
planted a Bed of Breeding Tulips, and 
the following Lear, when they came to 
blow, he found a fine ſtrip'd Tulip at each 
Corner of the Bed, and none of the others 
were any ways alter'd ; this 1 ſuppoſe 
happen'd from four large Piramid Tews, 
which then grew at the ſeveral Corners 
of the Bed, ànd had exhauſted the Natural 
Strength of the Soil about em. I ſhall 
therefore recommend theſe Obſervations 
to the ſerious Conſideration of every In- 

Q 2 genious 
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laſt Week in Auguſt if the Weather be 
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genious Floriſt, And now fuppoling that 

by theſe or any other Means a Gentleman 

is ſtock'd with a good Collection of Ra- 

rities of this Sort, I ſhall proceed to ac- 

quaint him of the proper Method of 

Planting and Cultivating them; and firſt 
of the Soil. 

An Holland, where I have ſeen the fineſt 
Collections of this ſort of Flower, the 
Soil is naturally ſandy, as near as I can 
judge, about two parts in three of Ses 
Sand to one of common Black Earth; in 
this Soil only I have ſeen of the Baget 
kind of Tulips bloſſom above three Foot 
high, and the other forts in Proportion. 
The Curious in that Country always ob- 
ſerve two things in planting their Tulips ; 
the firſt 1s, to plant all the forward Blow- 
ers in a Bed together, and when they 
plant the late Flowering Kinds, they — 
the talleſt Sorts in the middle Line of the 
Bed, and of each ſide of them ſet two 
Row's of the ſhorteſt Blowers; the Seaſon 
for putting in theſe Roots is always the 


fair, they give them little Shelter till the 
Flower Buds 3 ppear, and then they de- 
fend them from Blights with Matts or 
painted Cloth ſtain'd upon Hoops, which 
Covering ſerves alſo for ſheltering the 
Flowers, when they are blown, from Rain 
and the ſcorching Heat of the Sun, _ 

0 
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of which would quickly ſpoil the Bloſ- 
ſoms. Theſe Roots are always taken out 
of the Ground, ſo ſoon as their Flamer- 
flems begin to decay, and being well 
dry d axe laid up in — ull the _ 
ing Seaſon returns. 

N B. The. beſt Bagert- 8 are 
call'd Bagett Primo s, — are ſold in Hol- 
land now for five Pounds per Hundred. 
Theſe Flowers are increas d _ * lets 
which grow about the Roots. 


| SECT. 1 * 
of ibe RANG NCULU 8. 


"HE Romuncukur: next to the T up; is 
deſirable for its beautiful Flowers ; 
there are many Varieties of "it brought 
from Turtey ever Year,” ſo that the 
Names of every Sort now known in Eng- 
land would rather be troubleſom than 
inſtructive to my Reader. The beſt way 
will de for him to take a View-of the 
ſeveral curious Collections of them in tlie 
Gardens about London, when they are in 
Flower ; however, that he may be the 
better appriſed of what I deſign to treat 
of in this Section, I ſhall deſeribe ſome 
few ſorts of them. The Rammrulus bears 
its Bloſſom in April and May, upon Stalls 
about fix or eight Inches high; thedonble 
_—_— Kinds are — wich vow 
after 
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after the manner of the Province-Rof, 


. Flowers, and ſome of them as large; the 
—_— of thoſe Ranunculus's | have ſeen 
re deep Scarlets vein'd with Green and 
Gel Colours, Tllom tip'd with Red, 
White ſpotted with Red, Orange Co- 
lours, plain / bite, Yellow with Black, 
and one fort of a Peach. bloom Colour; 
which yet I have only ſeen at Mr. Blinds 
at Barns in Surry. The ſingle Kinds blow 
ſomewhat taller than the others, and are 
commonly variegated with leaſant Co- 
lours; all theſe are Weed by Off. ſetz 
found about the Roots 3 they are 
taken up, and may likewiſe be propagated 
from Sees ſaved from the ſingle Kinds; 
but as they will not ripen in England, we 
have | hitherto been beholding to the 
French for them. The proper \ Scaſons 
for ſowing the Seeds of this Plant is the 
latter end of Auguſt, and the Soil which 
they moſt delight in, is 79:ted Leaves, or 
ſuch Soil as may be taken from the Sur- 
face of the Earth in Woods or 2 
long ſtanding. 

Tunners- bark, ot the bottom * a M. aid 
pile, are likewiſe very proper Earths for 
theſe Homers, if they are well ſifted and 
mix'd with one third Part of Natural Soil. 
Theſe Plants are ſomewhat tender, and 

uire ſome Shelter in the Winter;  eſpe- 


cially if they have began to ſpring = 
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fore the Froſts. The Seedling Plant: 1 

come up the Spring after they are ſown, 

and bloſſom the ſecond Lear; when they | 

re out of Flower, and the Sralks and 

Leaves are decay'd, their Roots ſhould | 

de taken out of the Ground, and being = | 

well dry'd in the Sun muſt be preſerv'd q 
| 


in dry Sand till the latter end of Septem- 
ker, which is the beſt time for re-planting 
them, if the Ground be not over wet, 


SECT. I. 
Of ANEMONIES. 


F this kind of Plant there are mauy 1 
Varieties, as well with /nglcas with i 
double Flowers. Their Colours are chiefly | | | 
Reds, Blues and Purples; their Bloſſoms, | 
which are ſeldom above five or (ix Inches | | 
from the Ground, open themſelves about 9 
April; and if the Roots are ſuffer'd to 
remain in the Earth, they will again repeat 
their Flowers in September, and continue 
blowing the greateſt part of the Winter; 
but it is ſeldom that the Gardeners will 
leave any of their choice Anemony Roots 
in the Earth, after their Spring Bloſſom 
is over, leaſt they decay by too much, 
Wet, which is frequent enough in our 
Climate in the Summer Seaſon. The 
Roots of theſe Planes ſhould be taken out 
of the Ground, and preſerv'd and _— 
ed, 


New Improvements c 
ed, like thoſe of the Ranunculus, with 
this difference only, that Anemony Roots 
ſhould 'be increas'd by breaking the 
Knots N which are about the 
bi of a ſmall Button, and planting 
— aſter they have laid bed or 
three Days in the Sun. Theſe Flowers 
love a ſandy Soil without any Mix- 
ture ; chiefly ſuch as is found about 
Baterſea in Surry, where they blow 
very large. The Seeds of the ſingle Kinds 
ripen about the latter end of May, and 
ſhould be carefully gather'd fo ſoon 28 
they begin to crack or ſhow their Down, 
otherwile the leaſt Wind will carry them 
away. From them we may raiſe in- 
numerable Varieties, if they are ſown 
in February, and lightly cover'd with 
Earth. They blow the ſecond Year af- 
ter Sowing. 


SECT. V. 


Of the Jonquil, Narciſſus Polyanthos, and 
* others of the ſame Tribe. 


HE Fonquil is a Flower generally 

admir'd for its delightful Scent; the 
double Kind bloſſoms in April, and that 
with the ſingle Flower ſomewhat fooner ; 
the Roots, which are bulbous like thoſe 
of the Tulip, love a light ſandy Soil and 
an open Expoſure ; they ſhould be taken 
out 
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out of the Ground and replanted like other 


Bulbs; and in like manner ſhould be 


order d the Narciſſus Polyant hoc, whoſe 
ſweet Scented Flowers are not leſs deſi- 
rable than Jonquils. Theſe, with all other 
kinds of Narciſſus, are propagated from 
Of- ſets of their Roots. Next to thoſe 1 
have mentian'd in this Section, the double 
White and double Yellow Narciſſus are 
worthy our Eſteem; and even the common 
Daffoail is to be admir'd for its pretty 
Ornament in rural Parts of the Garden. 
All theſe bloſſom in the Spring about a 
Foot high, __ 


Fro” 
Of teHT ACINTAH. 


Here are many kinds of ' Hyacinth, 
-= ſome with /ing/e Blue Flowers, and 
others with ſingle White | Flowers, and 
with double Flowers of both thoſe Co- 
lours; the Grape Hyacinth and Starry Hy- 
acinth have alſo their Varieties 3 all 
which, as well as the Hyacinth of Peru, 
will bear the Severity of our Froſt ; all 
of them, except the laſt, blow early in 
the Spring, and are moſt of them well 
Scented; they are increas'd- from O- 
ſets of the Roots planted in Septem- 
ber in Beds of Sandy Soil, the Flower- 
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ing tems of theſe Plants, except the Hy. 
acinth of Peru, are ſeldom more than half 
a Foot high from the Ground. 
lc thin BC . 

Ofthe CTCL AME Nor SOW-BREAD. 


1 Have ſeen near thirty. forts of this 
Fler in the Amſterdam Gardens, but 

in England we have not above four ſorts, 
viz. the Spring, Autumn, and inter 
blowing kinds, with Pink colour'd Flowers, 
and the Sweet Scented White Flowering 
Kind, The laſt is ſomewhat tender, and 
rarely found in our Gardens; but the 
other ſorts, which are hardy enough to 
ſtand abroad all the Year, are pretty com- 
mon. Theſe are rather Turnep-rooted 
Plants than Bulbs, and are only propaga- 
ted from Seed ſown as ſoon as they are 
ripe, which indeed are more like Root: 
than Seeds. Theſe Plants are beautiful 
as well in the Variegations of their Leave: 
as the delightful Colour of their Flower: ; 
they love a light Soil, and can only be 
tranſplanted with ſafety about Mlidſummer, 
when their Leaves are decay d; their Bloſ- 
ſoms ſeldom riſe above four Inches from 
the Ground. ol: 5 
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„Sie T. vn. 

Of the GUERNSET-LILLY. 

T* Guernſey-Lilly has hardly its equal 
Law) 


X for Beauty among the Flowering 
Race; and yet it is rarely found in our 
Gardens; hic h may be perhaps for want 
of a right knowledge of its Culture. Mr. 
Fairchild of Hoxton has this: Plant Flow- 
ering with him every, Autumn, even from 
Off-/ets taken from the great Rocts The 
Bloſſoms are large, and not unlike thoſe 
of the Lily in their Make; ſeemingly 
powder'd with Gold Duſt upon their Raſe- 
colour'd Pet alt. The moſt proper Soil 
for this Plant is two third parts of Sea 


Sand to one of Natural Soil, ora light Sandy 


Earth mix'd with an equal Quantity of 
Rubbiſh. It will bear the Hardſhips of 
our Winters, if it be planted in either of 
the foregoing Soils under a warm Wall; 
but chiefly, if it be kept dry. The Flow- 
er. ſtems of this Plant are commonly about 
x Foot high. 


SE CT. VII 
Of the Gladiolus, Fritillaries, and Iris. 


HE Gladious or Corn-flag Bloſtoms 

in May upon Stalks of almoſt rwo 

Foot high; the Flowers are of a Roſe 
R 2 Colour, 
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Colour, and laſt about fix Weeks. The 
Fritillaries are of ſeveral kinds, Bloſfom- 
ing in April; their Flowers are chequer'd 
with two or three Colours, ſometimes 
White and Red, others are Green, and 
Brown or Tellom and Black; they are Cu- 
rious Plants, and are very proper (like 
other Bulbs) for Parterres. The Iris is 
likewiſe a numerous Tribe, ſome ſorts of 
them bloſſoming in April, others in May 
and June; their Flowers are of ſeveral 

Colours, and their Figures different; they 

C are all of them pretty Ornaments for 

E Gardens, and may be increas'd by Off-ſet: 

taken from their Roots when their Stall. 

are decay d. Theſe, like other Bulbs, love 

a light Soil. 


ET. M. 
Of theCOLCHICU and CROCUS, 


"TD HE Colebicum has a Root ſomewhat 
like the Bulb of a Tulip, but its 
Flower reſembles that of a Crocus; there 
are many kinds of Colchicums ; thoſe with 
Jingle White, and Pink-colour'd Flowers, 
ſome with double Pink-colour'd Bloſſoms, 
and another kind with Flowers chequer'd 
with Pink Colour and White: All theſe 
Bloſſom in. Auguſt and September, about 
four Inches above Ground; they delight 
, | In 
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in Sandy Soil, and will only bear 
tranſplanting about Midſummer, when 
the Roots are entirely at reſt. The Saf- 
fron Crocus blows at the ſame time with 
the Colchicums, bearing Prarple | Flowers, 
of the ſame heighth and bigneſs; this 
Plant is of great Uſe (as well as Beau- 
ty) for the ſake of its Piſtilum, which 
is the Saffron uſed in Midicine. I have 
often wonder'd that this Plaut is not 
more commonly Cultivated in our Gar- 
dens, ſeeing how valuable a Commodity it 
produces; beſides the Pleaſure of its Bloſ- 
ſoms at a Seaſon when very few Flowers 
appear. This is one of the laſt kind Of- 
fies of the departing Summer, and ſhould 
be taken notice of, The Leaves appear 
ſo ſoon as the Flower is paſt, and remain 


all Winter, which in the Spring ſhould be 


tied together in Xnors to help the Increaſe 
of the Roots, which will be fit to remove 
or tranſplant about Midſummer. This Plans 
chiefly delights in chalky Ground, but 
will proſper alſo in a Sandy Soil. The 
way of preparing the Saffron for ule 


ſhould have been inſerted in this Place, 


but at preſent I have only an imperfect 
Account of it; and therefore ſhall defer 


it till ſome curious Perſon in that Art 


has been pleas'd to communicate to me a 
more exact Receipt for its Management 
; 07 
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then what I have now by me, which 1 
ſhall gratefully acknowledge: The ſeve. 
ral kinds of Crocus which bloſſom in the 
Spring are the common TeYow and Black 
ſtrip d, the Telow Dutch, the early and 
later Purplet, and the White ſort; all 
theſe bloſſom about February and March, 
- and make the beſt Flowering Edgings of 
the Spring; the Root, may be taken out 
of the Ground in June and re-planted 
with other Bulbs, They are increas'd by 
Of-ſets, and love a light Soil. 


SECT. X. 


Of the Snow-drop, Winter-Aconite, Dens- 
caninus Orchis, or Satyrion. 


HE Snon- drop, altho' it is a common 
Flower, ſhould not be wanting in 
Parterres ; it is ſo fit a Companion for the 
Crocus, as well in reſpect to its Heighth as 
Time of Flowering, that it has been cu- 
ſtomary to Plant them together ; their 
Culture likewiſe is the fame, ſo that one 
Trouble of the Gardener will ſerve for 
the Propagation of both; as likewiſe of 
the Winter Aconite, which is alſo one of 
the firſt Leaders of the Spring, beginning 
to diſplay its pretty T-Yow Bloſſomt about 
the firſt Week in January: The Roots 
of this ſort of Aconite are not fo 
| — 
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regular in their Shape as the Bulbs of the 
Crocus; nor ſo miſ-ſhapenasthe Roots of A. 
nemonies; they are fo ſmall tis hard to find 
them when the Leaf is decay'd.” This kind 
of Aconite will ſoon over-run the Ground 
where it is planted, as well by ſhedding 
its Seeds as from Of-ſers, which its Roots 
freely put forth; the Flowers of it are 
never more than three or four Inches 
above Ground. The Dens-caninus, or 
Dog s-tooth'd Violet, is another Dwarf like 
the former, it produces its Bloſſoms in 


March, of a White Colour, ſomewhat tin 


ged with Purple like the Bloſſoms of the 
Spaniſh Jeſſamine; this Plant muſt be pro- 
pagated like the others I have mention'd 
in this Section, and like them loves a San- 
dy Soil. The Orchis has many Varieties, 
which may be found 1n every Herbal ; I 
ſhall mention only three or four ſorts which 
are commonly Cultivated by the Curious, 
ſuch is the Bee-flower, the Fly-flower, 
the Lizard-flower, and a more common 
fort found in Meadows with Purple Flow- 
ers; theſe ſhould all be removed with 
_ ol age about their Ra | jult 
when their Flower-ſiems begin to a 
above Ground; — Rloem 14 
Foot high in Moy, 

I ſhall now conclude this Chapter of 
Bulbous-rooted Plants, with a 2 

| eader, 
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|  Reader,as2 certain Rule which he ought 

to obſerre, that Bulbs are taken out of 
the Ground every Year, only ſor the 
Preſervation of the Variegations of their 
Bloſſoms; but ſuch as are not admi rd on 
account of their Stripes ſhould be leſt 
ſtanding in the Earth at leaſt three Years, 
for the Benefit of their Increaſe; and al- 
ſo that the moſt fafe time of removing 
Bulbous Roots is when the Leaves are 
decay d. A. 
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CHAP, NM: 


Of "ANNUAL FLOWERS and 
PL ANTS, their Culture and Manage- 
ment in Gardens. Wo i .A06Y 


THE Plants which I ſhall treat of in I F. 

this Chapter are of that Nature, that I ® 
the Method of Culture proper for one of b 
two of them will be ſufficient to inform | 
my Reader of the right way of managing Ml ” 
all thoſe which may be comprehended IF '" 
under the Denomination of Annuals In I hi 
ſhort, the Curious Planter has no more | 
to do, thin provide 4 Hot-bed about Fe- * 
bruary or March, for the Seeds of the 
moſt tender kinds of Annuals, and to a | 
prepare the Soil of his Natural 3 an 
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den Beds for the Interring the Seeds of 
the moſt hardy forts about the middle of 


March, and that he may with more Eaſe 
be inform'd of the ſeveral Kinds which 
are now commonly uſed for the Beauti- 
ſying of Gardens, I ſhall give him an Ac- 
count in two ſeparate Sections or Tables 
of their Names, Stature, particular Beau- 
ties, and times of Flowering, 


TE Ch-£ 


07 ANNUALS to be raid in 1 
Hot-Bed. 


HE African Marygold has a large 

double Tellow Flower, blowing above 

two Foot high, in May, June, July, 
aug uſt and September. | 

IL The French Marygold has a ſmaller 

Flower than the former, 7-/ow inter- 

mix'd with Red, near two Foot high, 
Bloſſoming from May to September. 

III. Sweet Sultan, three ſorts, with 
White, Tellow and Purple Flowers, they 
ſmell like Muſk, and bloſſom two Foot 
high, from June to September. 

IV. Cagſicum Indicum or Guiny Pepper, 
with long and round Scarlet Fruit, for 
which it 1s only admired, begins to make 
a handſom Show in Gardens about 7uly, 
and laſts till September; this Plant is about 

PART If, 8 a Foot 
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a Foot and half high. The .commay 
People in Italy pulveriſe the Telow Seed. 
contain'd within the Pods of this Plant, 
and uſe it inſtead of Pepper, and the late 
Biſhop of London frequently eat of it in 
me Voce way.” 

V. Marvel i Peru, two ſorts, one 
with Rea and Tellow Flowers, the other 
Purple and White, theſe blow from Jul 
to September two Foot high.  _ 
VI. Amaranthus, two forts, the Tri- 
color and Cockſcomb , the firſt is only 
beautiful in its Leaves which are varie- 
gated with Scarlet, Tellow and Green; 
the ſecond is admir'd for its Scarlet Flow. 
ers like Chek. comb. Theſe are Orna- 
mental Plants from Fuly to September, 
growing about two Foot high. 

VII. Convoluulus, three kinds, the Ma. 
jor with a Purple Flower, the Minor 1 
Blue Flower variegated with TeVow and 
White and the Scarlet Flowering kind; 
theſe blow from June till Auguſt, and 
creep upon the Ground, 

VIII. Female Balſam's, three ſorts, the 
Roſe Colour, the Purple, and the White 
kinds; theſe bloſſom about a Foot and 
half high, from June till September. 
IX. Belvidereor Pyramid-buſh, a pret: 
pi without Flowers, about two 
'oot high, 
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X. Bufo, Baſil, a ſmall Shrub, about a 
oot high, with ſweer-ſcented Leaves, 
XI. Naſturtium Indicum; or Indian Creſ- 
ſes, two forts, one large, the other ſmall, 
has Flowers variegated with Te{/aw and 
Scarlet, they run upon the Ground, and 

blow from May till September. 

XII, The. ſenſitive Plants, two forts, 
one of which is call'd the Humble Plant, 
becauſe the Leaves of it fall down to the 
Graund upon the Approach of a Man's 
Hand, and the ſenſit ius Plant curls up its 
Leaves by touching it, theſe two muſt 
be conſtantly kept under Glaſſes all the 
n we 
. I muſt beg the Reader's Pardon if I 
introduce the Twheroſe among the Annals 


of the Hot-bed, which every one knows 


to be a Per. annual Plant in Italy, but as 
it is Annual with us, I hope to be excus d; 
the Roots of it mult be planted in the Hot- 
Bed with the other Planta of this Section, 
and muſt be kept from Water till the 
4 begin we forth. In Ju and 
luguſt, their Flowers appear upon Stems 
of three Foot high, which afford-a maſt 
agrecable Sent. 3% <4 
Fot the more particular Management of 
the Plan I have herr mention d, my 
Reader muſt take notice, that when the 
Seeds ate come up, the young Plants 
5 ſhould 
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ſhould be tranſplanted at four Inches di- 
ſtance from each other, and ſhould not 

uit the Hot-bed till the' ſecond Week in 
May ; they will then bear the Air of our 
Climate, if they have by degrees been 
uſed to it. 


SECT. U. 


Of Annual Plants to be ſownin the Natural 
Ground. 


HE Seeds of thoſe Flowers I ſhall 

treat of in this Section muſt be ſown 

in the Natural Earth in March, on the 

very Places where they are to blow, whe- 

ther for Standard Plants, or in Spots, or 
for Edgings. 


The Annual Sun-flower bloſſoms from | 
June till Auguſt, with large TeYow Bloſ- 


ſoms upon Stems of fix Foot high. 

IT. The Zarks-heel ſhould be ſown in 
Spots, it blows with ſeveral Colours u 
Stems of three Font high, from June till 
Auguſt or September. 

III. Hos-Adonis, ſown in Spots, blows 
a Foot high in June and July, with ſmall 
Crimſon Flowers. 

IV. Nigilla Romana bloſſoms in the 


ſame Month with the former, it bears a Blue 


Flower, about a Foot and half high. 


V. Garden 
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V. Garden Poppy's ſhould. be ſown in 
Spots, their Colours are various, and their 
Flowers very brautiful, but not laſting; 
they appear in May and une upon Stalks 
about two Foot from the Ground. | 


VI. The Dutch Wild Poppy. This does 


not blow ſo high as the former, its Flowers 
are Red and White ſtrip'd, bloſſoming 
from June till Auguſt. | 1 8 

VII. Cyanus, or Annual Bottles, are df 
ſeveral Colours, bloſſoming in Fune and 


ſug upon Stall of a Foot and half 
gh. 


VIII. Lupines, three forts, the great 
Blue, ſmall Blue, and Tellom flowering 
Kind; all theſe bloſſom in May and June; 
the firſt about two Foot high, and the 
others little more than half that Height ; 
the TeYow have a pleaſant Scent. 

IX. Scarlet Beans are twining Plants, 
bearing Knots of Scarlet Flowers from 
May till September. Cap 
| * Everlaſting Flowers fown in Spots, 


bloſſom about a Foot and half high in 
June, July and Augnſ/?, their Flowers 


will remain freſh for many Years after 
they are gather'd, and are 4d, of ſeveral 
Colours by curious Perſons for Flower- 
Pots in the Winter. 1 
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XI. Wing'd Peas, ſown in Drills for 

Edgings, have pretty Crimſon Bloſſoms 

Ns about fix Inches high in May and 
une 

* Annual Stacks for Edgings, or 

2 in Spots, bloſſom in May and June, 
e the ir Pc Þ lowers. of a Pink Colour, 

Inches hig. 

. went Venus Loki Gloſs is proper 
for Edgings, or to be ſown in Spots; it 
bloſſoms the ſame Height and at the ſame 
time with the former, bearing Flowers of 
a Violet Colour. 

XIV. Venus Navelwore has white 
Flowers, is a pretty Dwarf Plant fit for 
Edgings or Spots, and bloſioms alſo with 
the foregoing Plant. 

XV. Candy Tufts are of two forts, one 
with White, the other with Red Flowers; 
they are both proper for Spots, or Edg- 
ings, and flower with the former. 

XVI. Hearts-eaſe, or Viola rricolor 
has Flowers variegated with Purple, Tel 
low and Red, it is a Dwarf like the laſt, 
and makes pretty Edgings. This alſo 
bloſſoms in May and June. 

I have now no more to do than to re- 
mark, that all the Annual I have men- 
tion'd in this Section will blow ſooner or 
later as their Seeds are put into the Ground, 
and I would adviſe the Curious to ſow 


ſome 


«a DoD ww cc wo .cr- WrM. 


ſome of their Seeds in 
Summer Months, if he would have them 
ſucceed one another in Flowering ;, but 
the Poe kinds eſpecially. 

I hall here give him a Defign of s 
Garden-bed divided into tive Parts, * the 


Middle Line A is proper for the talleſt | 


Plants mentian'd in this Treatiſe, the 
Lines BB for the Middle Planes, and 
thoſe mark'd C C for the Loweſt; in all 
which Diviſions of the Bed, he ſhould 
contrive to allot one third Part for Per- 
annual Plants, one Third for Bulbous- 
rooted Plants, and the like Proportion 
for Annuals, conſidering at the fame time 
what Months in the Year each Plant 
will bloſſom in, and aſſort them in ſuch 
manner, that all do not flower together, 
or at one time, but that an agreeable 
Mixture of Flowers may Cy be 
found -in the Garden, fucceedin 
3 as the 1 wi - 
mit, and this he may ea rm 
the Aſſiſtance of the 5 l 
Subjects of this Nature cannot be more 
eaſily "vided than in the Method I 
_ mg and in the next and laſt 
e to treat of the Improve- 
_ X uit-Trees, Kitchen-Gardens, 
and Green-bouſe Plants, all which I ſhall 
advance 


— 


to 


* Fig. II. of the third Plate, 
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every one of the 
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advance ſomething New upon, and muſt 
repeat the ſame Deſire I have before done 
to the Curious, to communicate the 
Obſervations that fall in their way upon 
the particular Parts of Planting and Gar- 
dening. | 
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E E third and laſt Part of New Improve 
ments in Planting and Gardening, &c. 
By R. Bradley, F. R. S. | | 
_ Miſcellaneous Obſervations in the Practice 
of Phyſick, Anatomy and Surgery, with New 
and Curious Remarks in Botany, adorn'd with 
Copper Plates, communicated in ſeveral Let- 
ters to Eminent Phyſicians and Learned Mem- 
bers of the Royal Spcicty, wiz. Sir Hans Sloane, 
Dr. Mead, Dr. Halley, Dr. Dowglaſs, Mr. Peti- 
ver, Oc. To which is prefix'd, a Letter tothe 
late Dr. Baynard, with new Experiments, and 
conſiderable Improvements in the Uſe of the 
Cold Bath. By Patrick Blair, M. D. F. R. S. 

General Obſervations and Preſcriptions in 
the Practice of Phyſick, on ſeveral Perſons of 
Quality, Cc. by anEminent London Phyſician, 
who was contemporary with Dr. Gifford, Dr. 
Ridgley, ' Dr. Meveral, Dr. Andrews, and Sit 
Theodore Mayerne, Phyſicians in Ordinary to 
King James and King Charles the Firſt, in- 
ſeribed to Sit Samuel Garth, Kt. 
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